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BACK COVER PICTURE 


Our back cover this week shows a domes- 
tic scene unfamiliar to most countries out- 
side the North American continent. But 
there are nearly 100,000 amateur broad- 
casters—most{ of them in the United States 
and Canada but many in other countries all 
over the world—devoted to private broad- 
casting. Members of the International 
Amateur Broadcasters Union, they broad- 
cast to each other. Through the unusual 
facilities of this fraternity of enthusiasts, 
brief news bulletins about the United Na- 
tions are now being sent on short wave 
twice weekly to all parts of the world. Our 
picture shows William A. Hayes, of Hollis, 
New York, in his home studio, from which 
he transmits bulletins produced by the 
Radio Division of the Secretariat. His mes- 
sages are picked up by a more powerful 
transmitter of the Amateur Radio Relay 
League, located at Hartford, Connecticut. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


: GENERAL ASSEMBLY convened in its second 
regular session at Flushing Meadow on September 
16. After an opening speech from Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, 
of Brazil, President of the special session on Palestine, 
the representatives. were welcomed by William 
O'Dwyer, Mayor of New York City. The Assembly then 
appointed its Credentials Committee. At a second 
plenary meeting, Dr. Aranha was re-elected President, 
and the United Kingdom, the United States, China, 
France, Mexico, the U.S.S.R., and Cuba were elected 
to the seven Vice-Presidencies. 

The six Main Committees of the Assembly were 
called into session successively and they elected their 
chairmen (see page 379). 

A 

The General Assembly COMMITTEE ON CONTRIBU- 
TIONS met on September 10 and, in its report to the 
Assembly, recommended that the 1947 scale of assess- 
ments from Member nations be continued with minor 
modifications in 1948. It was recommended that 
Sweden’s assessment be reduced from 2.35% to 
2.04% ; that Siam’s assessment be set at 0.27%; and 
that, subject to approval of their Membership, Yemen’s 
assessment be set at 0.04% and Pakistan’s at a suitable 
proportion of the 3.95% previously made for all India. 

The General Assembly CoMMITTEE ON PROCEDURES 
AND ORGANIZATION held nine meetings from September 
10 through 13, during which it continued to consider 
the suggested revisions of the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure for the Assembly and measures to econo- 
mize the Assembly’s time. Its report wilt be submitted 
to the Assembly under Item 16 of the agenda. 

The General Assembly ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE 
TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION UNDER ARTICLE 73(e) 
OF THE CHARTER concluded its work on September 12 
with the adoption of its report to the Assembly under 
Item 28 of the agenda (see page 390). 

A 

At its 201st meeting, on September 10, the SEcuRITY 
Councit took up the Egyptian question. A Chinese 
resolution recommending that the parties concerned— 
Egypt and the United Kingdom—resume negotiations 
was defeated, and so was an Australian amendment to 
it. No other proposals on the Egyptian question are 
before the Council, but the question remains on its 
agenda (see page 387). 

The Australian representative announced on Septem- 
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ber 10 that his Government had accepted the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia’s nomination to the Committee on 
the Indonesian question. 

At its 202nd meeting, on September 15, the Security 
Council approved a United States resolution to remove 
the Greek question from the list of matters of which 
it is seized, and requesting that the Secretary-General 
be instructed to place all records and documents in 
the case at the disposal of the General Assembly. The 
Council also approved unanimously the draft notifica- 
tion from the Secretary-General to the General Assem- 
bly “of matters of which the Council is seized and of 
such matters with which the Council has ceased to 
deal,” which will come before the Assembly as Item 6 
of its agenda (see page 385). 

A 

THE Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION, on September 11, 
approved its second report to the Security Council, 
after discussion at that meeting and on the day be- 
fore. Ten members voted in favor, the U.S.S.R. voted 
against, and Poland abstained (see page 404). 

A 

Meeting on September 12, the WorKING COMMITTEE 
of the CoMMIssION FOR CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS 
exchanged views on two items of its plan of work, 
concerning general principles and safeguards against 
violations and evasions. It agreed to invite all delega- 
tions represented on the Committee to submit papers 
on both items. 

A 

THE SocrtaL Commission concluded its second ses- 
sion on September 13, having held a total of eighteen 
meetings. During the six meetings between September 
10 and 13, the Commission rejected a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal that provision for advisory social welfare serv- 
ices be excluded from its 1948 budget; rejected a 
United Kingdom proposal that this program be modi- 
fied in 1948 with a much-reduced budget; adopted a 
French-Greek resolution that the Economic and Social 
Council be invited gradually to improve the situation 
with respect to the budget allocation for such func- 
tions; adopted a United States recommendation that 
the functions be continued in 1948, while taking into 
account the possibility of financial participation by the 
recipient countries. The Commission adopted other 
resolutions endorsing the policies developed by the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, approving 
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an outline for the Demographic Yearbook, and recom- 
mending that the Secretary-General submit a prelim- 
inary survey on migration to its next session. It took 
note of Secretariat work on standards of living and 
urged that the study be completed before its third 
session; gave preliminary approval to a Secretariat 
report on the prevention of crime and the treatment 
of offenders; and accepted a proposal of the Secretary- 
General that he arrange for the study of problems of 
housing and town-and-country planning to be pursued. 
With the adoption on September 13 of its report to the 
Economic and Social Council, the Commission con- 
cluded its session. 
A 

On September 13, the INTERIM Commission of the 
Worip HEALTH ORGANIZATION concluded its fourth 
session at Geneva. A resolution was adopted asking the 
Commission’s chairman, Dr. Andrija Stampar, of 
Yugoslavia, to request the President of the United 
Nations General Assembly now in session to bring 
before that body the urgency of ratification of the 
WHO Constitution by Members who have not so far 
done so (see page 402). 

The Central Committee of UNRRA, it was an- 
nounced on September 16, has unanimously decided to 
turn over to WHO’s Interim Commission, from its 
residual fund, $1,500,000 to enable WHO-IC to con- 
tinue UNRRA’s field-service functions in 1948. 

A 

The Unirep Nations Wortp StatisTicaL ConGREss 

ended at Washington on September 12. 
A 

The third session of the CoNFERENCE of the UNITED 
Nations Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
ended on September 11, at Geneva. Viscount Bruce 
was elected chairman of the FAO Council (see page 
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First shipment from Canada for the INTERNATIONA, 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY F np left Quebec on Septem. 
ber 11 for Gdynia, Poland. It comprised a million 
pounds of meat products. 

ICEF officials who returned to Lake Success oq 
September 13, after touring eight European countries, 
reported a spontaneous eagerness to participate in the 
program in those countries. 

On September 16, the ICEF was advised that the 
Central Committee of the UNRRA Council had 
unanimously decided to release to it $5,000,000 repre. 
senting part of UNRRA’s residual assets freed in the 
process of liquidation. The money will be used for 
supplementary child-feeding programs in Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. 

A 

UNESCO’s ProvisionaL EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
CopyRIGHT convened at Paris on September 15 to com 
sider, among other things, a draft world convention 
on copyright. 

A 

The first plenary session of the GovERNING Boarps 
of the INTERNATIONAL BANK and the INTERNATIONAL 
Monetary Funp convened at London on September 
11. The second annual report of the Bank was pre- 
sented to its Board of Governors on September 12 by 
the President, John J. McCloy (see page 397). 


A 


On September 15, the INpusTRIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE METAL TRADES of the INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION concluded its second session at Stock- 
holm. It passed resolutions for fair international dis- 
tribution of raw materials and national specialization 
in the production of metal goods. 
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General Assembly Convenes 


Second Session Plunges Into Work 


Ww the minimum of ceremony and in an atmos- 
phere of serious purpose, the second regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly convened at 11.10 A.M. 
on September 16 at the great hall in the New York City 
Building. 

There was no lack of bustle or of keen public inter- 
est as the representatives of the 55 Member states 
gathered for the session. Some 20,000 applications for 
public seats had to be turned down for lack of space. 

More than 400 correspondents—the largest number 
ever to attend a United Nations meeting—thronged 
the hall, and, in addition, some 200 radio, newsreel, 
and television men and women were covering from 
their glass-enclosed booths. 

The representatives filing in greeted each other, for 
many of them have by now been colleagues at several 
meetings of the Assembly or the other organs and 
agencies. 

But overhanging the whole scene was a sense of 
purpose, a realization of the great problems which 
this session has to face; a realization, too, that on the 
outcome of these meetings depends much for the 
future prospects of the world and of the United 
Nations itself, 
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This note was struck at the very beginning of his 
speech by Dr. Oswaldo Aranha who, as President of 
the last session, opened the proceedings. The long 
agenda contained many items, he said, but they all 
narrowed down to the one moral issue: whether the 
road selected by the Assembly would lead to peace or 
strife. “Ours,” said Dr. Aranha, “is not only a pact 
among nations but a pact with the destiny of nations. 
It is here that the world will organize peace or hasten 
war. The moment is crucial as are all that are burdened 
with doubt and disappointment.” 


Universal agreement could not be achieved in a day, 
but neither could it be denied, said Dr. Aranha, that 
time has been lost in consolidating the peaceful aspira- 
tions and necessities of the peoples of the world. 


But while it was the duty of the organization to 
overcome momentary difficulties and avoid procras- 
tination, people everywhere had to have a thorough 
confidence in the United Nations, for only thus could 
they be disarmed for war and equipped for peace. 


Never before had so many material and spiritual 
forces been dedicated to a task of such magnitude. 
The United Nations was not merely a political organ- 
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Chairmen of Main Committees 


For the Chairmanship of the First (Political 
and Security) Committee, Joseph Bech (Lux- 
EMBOURG) was nominated by the United King- 
dom and seconded by Chile. The U.S.S.R. nom- 
inated Zygmunt Modzelewski (PoLanp). Andrei 
Vyshinsky, chairman of the Soviet delegation, 
declared that the Slav nations deserved such 
recognition for the part they had played in 
the First World War. A ballot resulted in the 
election of Mr. Bech, who received 42 votes, as 
against thirteen cast for Mr. Modzelewski. 

Election of the Chairmen of the remaining 
five Main Committees was unanimous in each 
case. 

Second (Economie and Financial) Commit- 
tee: Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE). Nominated 
by Argentina, seconded by Venezuela. 

Third (Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural) 
Committee: Dr. Oscar Lange (PoLanp). Nom- 
inated by the United States, seconded by Yugo- 
slavia. 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee: Sir Carl A. 
Berendson (NEw ZEALAND), who is Chairman 
of the Assembly’s ad hoc Committee on Informa- 
tion submitted under Article 73(e) of the 
Charter. Nominated by the United States, sec- 
onded by the Union of South Africa. 

Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee: Mr. Justice Fazli Ali (Inp1A). Nomin- 
ated by China, and seconded by the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States. Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro 
(PANAMA) was also nominated, but withdrew 
in favor of the Indian representative. 

Sixth (Legal) Committee: Faris Bey el-Khouri 
(Syria). Nominated by India, seconded by 
Iran. Dr. Charles Malik was also nominated, 
but he withdrew in favor of Mr. el-Khouri. 


ization, nor was its aim to maintain peace through 
political balance. Rather it was “an undertaking in 
human thought and sentiment.” To it were brought all 
doub's, differences, and conflicts between peoples in 
the effort to procure their solution. From it came 
teachings, expositions of doctrine, “above all, faith. 
that the peoples may learn to know and trust each 
other in the full understanding of a common destiny.” 

Surveying the world picture, Dr. Aranha pointed 
out that today victorious and vanquished peoples 
alike are burdened with poverty and fear. Peace 
in the occupied regions is merely a military con- 
dition, while in the occupying countries it is full 
of reservations and the threat of ‘large forces not yet 
demobilized. Europe is an economic tragedy and a 
military question mark. In Asia, the tide of blood 
which the war swept in has not ebbed away. America 
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alone continues to be the continent of peace. “Political 
forces will not be the only ones, however, to decide 
the future of the world. I do not believe, indeed, that 
the world to come will have its foundations on the 
military power of the peoples. We are convinced that 
other factors—economic, social, and cultural—yjj] 
eventually predominate. No longer will alliances or 
ententes be responsible for European or world equi- 
librium. There will be no more robot nations. The 
world of today is wiser and more realistic, more en- 
lightened and the master of its destinies.” 

It was true, continued Dr. Aranha, that the next ten 
years might be envisaged as a period of doubts and 
insecurity, with moral life apparently in decline and 
the spiritual forces of man confused and weak. But 
the United Nations had evolved from the knowledge 
that the evils attending the catastrophe of war must be 
overcome. Ali wanted peace, and the task that was 
begun in San Francisco must culminate at the Assem- 
bly. For those present here was no dilemma or choice 
of issue. 

“The task is clear and irrefutable,” declared Dr, 
Aranha in conclusion. “The world that is present 
here can become divided only through tack of under- 
standing among men. 

“This, then, is the work that lies ahead of us. We 
must carry on with a full understanding born of the 
will to survive.” 


Mayor O’Dwyer Welcomes Assembly 

in welcoming the representatives of the United Na- 
tions to New York, Mayor O’Dwyer assured them that 
the American people understood the value of the 
pioneering spirit. ‘loday’s pioneering, he pointed out, 
was not tor survival in the physical wilderness but in 
the wilderness of human relationships. ‘The Founding 
Fathers had helped prepare the ground for the United 
Nations by presenting such concepts as the inherent 
dignity of man and of the rights of small nations to 
live in peace among their great neighbors. 

The present generation, which had lived through 
two wars, had a sense of urgency to find a workable 
solution tor peace such as no other genera:ion had ever 
possessed. That very urgency might make the people 
impatient, nervous, and sometimes shortsighted, “but 
deep in our hearts we know that the United Nations 
is the best hope of mankind in a distraught world, 
and that on your success hinges the future of every 
one of us.” 

The last action of the morning meeting was the 
appointment of a nine-member Credentials Committee. 
Dr. Aranha proposed Chile, Czechoslovakia, Hon- 
duras, Iran, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Siam, and the United Kingdom for membership, and 
the Assembly approved his proposal without objection. 

The Credentials Committee met in the interval be- 
tween the morning and afternoon meetings, and the 
Assembly’s first act at the afternoon meeting was to 
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a hear and adopt the Committee's report, which was 
presented by its chairman, Mostafa Adl (IRAN). 

The Committee reported that 35 of the delegations 
had their credentials in order, and recommended that 
the others, which had presented only temporary cre- 
dentials, or had no credentials thus far, be granted 
full representative rights pending receipt of their 


formal accreditations. 























™ Election of Officers 
ten The afternoon meeting was devoted almost entirely 
and to electing the Assembly’s President for its second 
ind session, its seven Vice-Presidents, and the Chairmen 
But | of its six Main Committees. Together, these fourteen 
Ige oficials constitute the membership of the Genera! 
be Committee, of which the President is chairman. This 
vas body functions as a steering committee for the Assem- 
m- bly; one of its chief tasks occurs at the very beginning 
ice of the session when it must report to the Assembly on 
the agenda, and make recommendations on disposition 
Dr, of the items to the Committees, where they will be 
nt considered in detail. Consequently, the task of con- 
7: stituting the General Committee is one of the first 
acts of each session. 
Dr. Aranha, who was serving as Acting President 





by virtue of the fact that he was President of the 
Assembly’s last session (the special session on Pales- 
tine, held last May), was re-elected. Election of the 
President is by secret ballot, without nominations, a 
majority of those present and voting being required 
for election. The first ballot failed to give a positive 
result. Of the 55 valid votes cast, 26 were for Dr. 
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A general view of the 
floor of the Assembly 
Hall on the opening 
day. ‘’Waikie-Talkies”’ 
—portable radio sets 
for interpretation—can 
be seen on the tables in 
front of the representa- 
tives. Some 1,800 were 
in use throughout the 
Hall. 
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Aranha (two short of the required majority) , 23 were 
for Dr. Herbert Evatt (AusTRALIA), and six for Jan 
Masaryk (CZECHOSLOVAKIA). 

According to the rules, a second ballot was required, 
in which the voting was limited to the two candidates 
receiving the greatest number of votes on the first 
ballot. The second ballot resulted in Dr. Aranha’s 
election by 29 votes to 22 for Dr. Evatt. Four ballots 
were declared invalid by the tellers. 

At this point, the President suspended the plenary 
meeting in order to enable the six Main Committees to 
meet and elect their Chairmen. The representatives 
remained in their seats, and in quick succession the six 
committees were convened and adjourned as the elec- 
tions proceeded. 

Following the election of Chairmen for the Main 
Committees, the Assembly resumed its plenary meeting 
and proceeded to elect its seven Vice-Presidents. Two 
ballots were required. The first ballot resulted in the 
election of the leaders of the delegations of the United 
Kingdom, the United States, China, France, Mexico, 
and the U.S.S.R. The requisite simple majority was 
not obtained for the seventh Vice-Presidency, however. 
The two members receiving the highest number of 
votes were the Ukraine, with 23, and Cuba, with 13, 
and a second ballot was taken to determine which of 
these two should serve. 

The second ballot showed that of fifty-four valid votes 
cast the Ukraine and Cuba were tied with twenty- 
seven votes each. In the event of a tie, the rules 
provide that the President shall draw lots. Cuba was 
drawn, and the elections were thus completed. 















The New Council of FAO 
by Sir Jobn Boyd Orr 


A new international body has been established to deal with the still desper- 


ate food situation: the “World Food Council” set up at FAO’s recently 


concluded annual session. What powers does this body have? What results 


may we expect from its efforts? Sir John Boyd Orr, world-famous authority 


on agriculture and nutrition and FAO’s Director General, answers these 


questions for us in this specially written article. 


HE THIRD SESSION of the Con- 

ference of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, which closed 
recently at Geneva, was an eventful 
meeting. The delegates worked 
hard and accomplished a number 
of important things. But I believe 
the meeting will be remembered 
chiefly as the Conference which 
established “the Council of FAO,” 
best known to many people as “The 
World Food Council.” 

The creation of the Council is a 
great step ahead. Before that, FAO 
could find out facts and could tell 
the people of the governments of 
the world what needed doing— 
and that was about all, except when 
an annual Conference was in ses- 
sion. Now, with-:a Council repre- 
senting eighteen member’ govern- 
ments, FAO can ask for action in 
an authoritative voice at any time 
in the year. 

In this article, I want to discuss 
what can be expected from this new 
Council—the things it cannot do, 
as well as those it can do. 

First, we need to look back brief- 
ly to get a clear idea of the situa- 
tion that the Council has been 
created to cope with. In the spring 
of 1946, FAO warned governments 
that the post-war food crisis was 
going to last a long time, and that it 
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was much more acute than govern- 
ments thought. At that time, some 
people were talking of the emer- 
gency ending with the 1946 harvest. 
FAO called a conference in Wash- 
ington, and accepted a set of FAO 
recommendations on how to con- 
serve food supplies and how to make 
the next harvest as large as pos- 
sible. 

The special conference also set 
up international machinery to al- 
locate what food was available. 
That machinery, the International 
Emergency Food Council, has been 
running for a year. It is doing its 
best. The trouble is that there is 
no food to allocate. Last winter 
in Europe, the late spring, late 
sowings, and the large amount of 
winter wheat destroyed, combined 
to give us a much poorer harvest 
this year than normal. On my own 
farm in Scotland, the oats crop, 
owing to late sowing, is going to 
be 25 per cent down from last year. 


KY to keep Europe up to the 

dangerously low level of last 
winter, that region would need to 
import about nine million more 
tons of grain than now appear to 
be available for export in grain- 
shipping countries. There is the 
drastic position. And then there 


is the drought that is affecting the 
fodder crop for feeding animals. 
There is great temptation to use 
grain which could go for human 
food in order to keep animals alive, 
because no farmer wants to kill of 
his animals. . 

No food council or food board 
of any kind can create food. The 
world is in a jam until the 1948 
harvest, so I hope no people will 
consider that, now that the World 
Food Council has been set up, food 
difficulties are going to disappear. 

The fact that food is short is 
only one reason for not expecting 
too much from the new Council. 
The Council does not have the 
powers that a World Food Board 
would have had. With a World 
Food Board, as proposed last year 
at Copenhagen, all FAO members 
would have given a little part of 
their powers in the international 
field to the Board. They would 
have given it some funds, and the 
Board would have operated in the 
international field. Last winter, for 
example, it would have been able to 
buy fish from Norway which could 
not be sold, and have it moved 
south where it was needed. The 
Board would be able, in the event 
that a surplus in wheat suddenly 
arose — which is possible in the 
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1949 harvest —to take it into the 
world reserve and prevent price 
breaking. It would be able, if there 
were famine in any part of the 
world, to release some of that re- 
serve. If the reserves of certain 
foods became great, it would have 
been able to take the surplus that 
threatened the market and give it 
on favorable terms to poor coun- 
tries threatened by famine or where 
the people are seriously undernour- 
ished. It would have been able to 
make arrangements for buying 
tractors, fertilizers, and so on. It 
would have been a body with 
power, whereas the World Food 
Council is only a body where 
eighteen nations will reach agree- 
ment and any one of them can veto 
the decision so far as its own coun- 
try is concerned. 


= what can the Council do? 
In the present emergency, its 
most important work will be to 
take over from the International 
Emergency Food Council the job 
of recommending allocations of 
scarce foods. Being a_ stronger 
body than IEFC, it will make broad- 
er recommendations to governments 
to economize in the food they have, 
and to get governments of coun- 
tries exporting to use whatever 
measures they can to release more 
grain for export. 

It must be made clear, of course, 
that the Council has no power to 
force governments, but when repre- 
sentatives of governments get 
around a table and the position is 
put to them, my experience has 
been that the moral influence of 
the voice of all the countries speak- 
ing exerts a very great pressure on 
the other countries, and I am sure 
we will get recommendations from 
the Council which governments will 
carry into effect. 

I want to repeat that, even 
though all recommendations of the 
Council are accepted and carried 
out by governments, it will only 
alleviate the position. The best it 
could do would be to have it no 
worse than it was last winter. 

Another thing about this Council 
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which is very important is that 
there are measures which govern- 
ments could take but which are 
sure to rouse opposition in certain 
sections of their own countries. The 
chief example now is the problem 
of cutting the amount of bread 
grain fed to live-stock. This is a 
very necessary and tremendously 
difficult step. Recommendations 
made by this Council of eighteen 
nations will strengthen the hands 
of ministers and governments carry- 
ing through essential but unpopular 
measures. 


_— is another very important 
thing which the new Council 
can do. IEFC could only make 


recommendations with regard to 





the allocation of food for export. 
The new Council deals not only 
with that but with the provision of 
materials for a bumper 1948 har- 
vest, and can fit together all meas- 
ures taken to deal with the present 
shortage into longer-term policy. 


The Council of FAO held an in- 
formal meeting the very day after 
it was set up. The whole group 
was clearly eager to get to work 
at once. They got their teeth into 
some urgent problems right at the 
start, and decided to hold their 
first formal meeting just after the 
last meeting of IEFC, in late Octo- 
ber. There will be no break what- 
ever in allocations recommenda- 
tions. 


There are financial difficulties, 
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because UNRRA no longer exists. 
Although FAO has taken over the 
technical work of UNRRA, FAO 
does not and cannot own one 
bushel of wheat or one tractor, so 
there is the difficulty of countries 
finding money, not only money to 
buy from Argentina, the United 
States, Canada, and so on, but 
money to buy even between deficit 
countries themselves. At its in- 
formal meeting, the Council took 
action immediately, and sent a 
cablegram, signed by myself, to 
the Bank and the Fund, calling 
their attention to the state of food 
in the world and the difficulties of 
finance, and asking their immedi- 
ate assistance. The World Bank 
cannot advance money with which 
to buy grain the way UNRRA did, 
but it cen make a loan to finance 
a plan of development put forward 
by a government showing that it 
planned to develop certain agri- 
cultural products and that such de- 
velopment would be a remunera- 
tive investment for world funds. In 
this respect, the Council of FAO 
can help greatly, by giving the 
endorsement of the representatives 
of eighteen governments to sound 
plans for agricultural development 
submitted by governments seeking 
international loans. 


At Its preliminary meeting, the 
~* Council 

formal committee, to be composed 
of the representatives of the United 


also set up an in- 


Kingdom, France, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, that will go into ad- 
ministrative and legislative prob- 
lems connected with the very dif- 
ficult business of cutting down the 
feeding of grain to live-stock, which 
involves the collection of grain 
from farms. It is thought that this 
particular problem is one of the 
most critical in the whole food situ- 
ation. |f they can save bread grains 
for human use that are being fed 
to live-stock it can make a very 
great difference. 


The Council also decided to ask 
FAO’s Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mittee, which was then meeting at 
Geneva, to go into the technical 
aspects of the problem. 

So as soon as the Council holds 
its first formal meeting at Wash- 
ington, it will have some definite 
recommendations and suggestions 
as to how the problem of live-stock 
feeding and grain collection might 
be handled to get something done 
immediately. 

The Conference elected Viscount 
Bruce as independent Chairman of 
the Council. He has taken the job 
at no salary because his heart is all 
in the World Food Council. He 
thinks a strong food program is 
the only economic salvation. the 
only road out of the world’s present 


difficulties. 
Or other action of the Confer- 


ence needs to be mentioned 
here. At the final plenary meet- 
ing. a recommendation was adopted 


summing up what the Conference 
had done and urging that the 
United Nations go into the pre. 
liminary aspects of working toward 
development in industry side by 
side with efforts for agriculture, 
The idea is that governments 
through the United Nations ego. 
nomic agencies and through the 
Economic and Social Council should 
take co-ordinated action as quickly 
as possible to bring about develop. 
ments in industry, trade, and fin. 
ance parallel to those in food and 
agriculture which we are carrying 
on. The Council decided to send 
that recommendation formally to 
the United Nations, and endeavor 
to get it on the agenda of the 
Assembly. They are very anxious 
in other words, to spearhead gen- 
eral economic development as rap- 
idly as possible. 

To sum up, the action of the 
Geneva Conference in establishing 
the Council of FAO will enable na- 
tions to improve the food situation 
a little, or at least prevent its get- 
ting as bad as it would be other 
wise. The people of the world now 
know the Council has been set up, 
and I hope it will convey some 
hope that the food problem and the 
agricultural problem are going to 
be dealt with to the fullest extent 
possible. No Council can create 
food in this emergency but it can 
see that the available supplies are 
used wisely, and it can stimulate 
all possible steps for a bumper 1948 
harvest. 
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Greek Question Goes To Assembly 


Security Council Forwards Records and Documents 


M the end of a six-hour meeting on September 15, 
on the eve of the opening of the second session of 
the General Assembly, the Security Council removed 
from the list of matters of which it is seized the dispute 
between Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria. 
and Yugoslavia on the other. The Council requested the 
Secretary-General to place all records and documents 
at the disposal of the Assembly. 

Article 12 of the Charter provides that while the 
Council is exercising its functions in respect of any 
dispute or situation, the Assembly may not make any 
recommendation with regard to it unless the Security 
Council so requests. 

Thus, if the Greek question had remained as a mat- 
ter of which the Council is seized, the Assembly would 
not have been able to make any recommendation with 
regard to it, although it could have discussed it. 


Subsidiary Group Terminated 


Another effect of the resolution adopted by the 
Council is that the Subsidiary Group of the Council’s 
Commission of Investigation in the Balkans, which 
has been functioning in Greece since April 30, will 
now cease to exist. The Group was to remain in the 
area concerned pending a new decision by the Council. 

Passage of this resolution followed failure of another 
United States proposal on the subject. This was to the 
effect that the Council should request the Assembly to 
consider the Balkan dispute and to make any recom- 
mendations which it deems appropriate in the circum- 
stances. It was this first United States resolution which 
caused the lengthy discussion on September 15. 

Arguing for this proposal, Herschel V. Johnson 
(UniTEp States) said that it would be fitting for the 
Council to do its part to help the Assembly in its 
efforts to bring about an improvement in the Balkan 
situation, where the Council itself had failed to find a 
solution. 

One effect of this proposal, Mr. Johnson said, would 
be to maintain the Subsidiary Group in the Balkans, 
and, while still retaining jurisdiction, to exert some 
stabilizing influence pending a decision by the Assem- 
bly. (The United States has asked the Assembly to 
consider threats to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece.) 

The Yugoslav, Albanian, and Bulgarian representa- 
tives who, with the representative of Greece, were 
present to take part in the Council’s discussion, op- 
posed the United States proposal. While Yugoslavia 
had no objection to discussion of the Greek question 
in the Assembly, it thought that the question repre- 
sented such a great danger to peace and international 
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security that it should remain on the Council’s 
agenda and be considered by the Council until the 
latter had agreed ot take measures which would result 
in the re-establishment of Greek independence. 

Bulgaria’s view was that adoption of the proposal 
would be an admission of impotence on the part of 
the Council. Both Bulgaria and Albania felt that the 
Council could reach a solution without reference to 
the Assembly. 

Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), as President of the 
Council, raised a point which figured largely in the 
later discussion: that the proposal was one of sub- 
stance and not one of procedure. 

Then, as representative of the U.S.S.R., he opposed 
it on the ground that it would mean that the Council 
was confessing its inability to solve the Greek ques- 
tion and was evading the solution of a question which 
fell within its competence. The aim of the proposal 
was, he said, to obtain the greatest possible number 
of votes in the Council to prepare favorable conditions, 
from the point of view of the United States, for the dis- 
cussion of the subject in the General Assembly. 

In reply to this, Mr. Johnson commented that Mr. 
Gromyko was going most unnecessarily out of his way 
to make such an assertion. Regardless of what anyone’s 
opinions might be about the substance of the Greek 
question, the proposal was a necessary and obvious 
measure in order to give some evidence of the Coun- 
cil’s desire to co-operate with the Assembly in its 
discussion of the question. 

The Australian, Brazilian, and French representa- 
tives supported the United States proposal. 

Faris el-Khouri (Syr1A) declared that actually the 
Council had found solutions for the problem and made 
resolutions, which, however, could not be carried out 
because of the intervention of the unanimity rule for 
voting in the Council. While he did not object to the 
matter being referred to the Assembly, he submitted 
that, since the whole question lay in the unanimity 
rule of the Council, the Assembly should be reminded 
that this rule should be reconsidered in some way in 
order to render it less harmful. 

Poland joined with the U.S.S.R. in opposing the 
United States proposal. 


Voting 

When the Council reached the voting stage, Mr. 
Johnson challenged the President’s ruling that the 
draft resolution concerned a matter of substance 
rather than of procedure. All that the Council was 
asked to do was to request another organ of the United 
Nations to consider and take action in a dispute. This 
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related to the internal procedure of the United Nations 
and to relations between its various organs, he said. 
During further discussion both a proposal by 
Poland to adjourn the meeting and a proposal by 
Syria to postpone the voting failed, with only Poland, 
Syria, and the U.S.S.R. voting for each motion. 
When the President ruled that the Council could 
not take a decision on the United States resolution 
before deciding on whether it concerned a procedural 
or substantive matter, Mr. Johnson challenged the 
ruling, and Mr. Gromyko put it to a vote. Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. voted for it; Colombia abstained, and the 
eight other members voted against it. The President’s 
ruling was therefore over-ruled. 
Mr. Gromyko then contended that, by an agreement 
among the five big powers at San Francisco, the deci- 
sion on whether a proposal is one of procedure or 
substance should be taken before a decision on the 
proposal itself; also that the positive decision on this 
preliminary question required the concurrent votes 
of the five permanent members of the Council. Such 
an agreement, of course, was binding on only the 


five permanent members, but in the vote just taken 
the representatives of China, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States had acted contrary 
to that agreement, he stated. 

The representative of the United Kingdom ques. 
tioned the President’s interpretation of that agree. 
ment and pointed out that such a procedure had not 
been the established practice in the Council. The 
representative of France declared, that it is often only 
after the vote on the main resolution has been taken 
that it becomes necessary to know whether the resolu- 
tion is considered one of substance or procedure. 

Having thus decided to take up the United States 
proposal before determining whether it was of a 
procedural nature, the Council then proceeded to the 
vote. All members but Poland and the U.S.S.R. were 
in favor of the proposal—to request the Assembly for 
a recommendation—and those two voted against it. 
Because one of the negative votes was cast by a 
permanent member of the Council, however, the 
President ruled that the proposal was rejected. 

Since there was then disagreement on this point, 
another vote was taken on whether the resolution 
dealt with a question of procedure or substance. Here, 
too, Poland and the U.S.S.R. voted against the propo- 
sition that it was one of procedure, which was there- 
for rejected because one of the permanent members 
voted against it. 

Mr. Johnson then declared that there was no doubt 
that under the existing agreements and under the 
Charter the President had been within his technical 
rights in deciding that this matter was, from his point 
of view, not a question of procedure. In the name of 
the United States Government, however, he protested 
against the use of the Soviet Union of its power in this 
case. What the President had done, in effect, was to 
frustrate the will of the Council that the Assembly 
should be free to make recommendations in this case 
without prejudice to the issue, Mr. Johnson stated. 


Second Proposal 

He then presented his second proposal, that the 
Balkan dispute be taken off the list of matters of 
which the Council is seized, and declared that there 
could be no doubt that it would be a procedural vote. 
Nine members voted in favor, and Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. voted against it, and the proposal was there- 
fore adopted. 

Before adjournment, the Council unanimously 
amended a draft notification from the Secretary- 
General to the General Assembly by transferring the 
Greek question from the matters listed as being dealt 
with by the Council to those with which it has ceased 
to deal. 
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A THIRD draft resolution aimed at resolving the 
Egyptian-British dispute failed to receive the 
required affirmative votes in the Security Council on 
September 10. There was no further proposal on the 
subject and Council action has therefore reached a 
halt, but the matter is still on the Council’s agenda and 
may be taken up again at the request of the parties 
involved or any member of the Council. 

At the outset of the meeting, Dr. T. F. Tsiang 
(CHINA) presented a draft resolution recommending 
that the parties resume negotiations, keep the Council 
informed, and report in the first instance not later 
than January 1, 1948 (for text, see box on this page). 
Two previous resolutions, presented by Brazil and 
Colombia, had been defeated on August 28 and 29 
(see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. III, no. 11). 

Most of the discussion on September 10 was along 
the general lines of the arguments presented at previ- 
ous meetings. 

In support of his resolution, Dr. Tsiang said that it 
did not pretend to assign responsibility or apportion 
blame for what had happened in the past. 


Unacceptable to Both Parties 


Both Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha, Prime 
Minister of Egypt, and Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(UniTeD Kincpom) found it unacceptable. The former 
reiterated that so long as British armed forces con- 
tinued to be stationed on Egyptian territory, he could 
see no prospect of any fruitful negotiations with the 
United Kingdom. This view was shared by Faris 
el-Khouri (Syr1A) and Juliusz Katz-Suchy (PoLanp). 

To Sir Alexander Cadogan, the resolution seemed 
to emphasize the question of evacuation, only one 
phase of the dispute, whereas the British wished to 
deal with the whole area of the dispute together. He 
denied that British troops had exerted pressure in 
recent years. A simple invitation to the parties to 
resume negotiations under the aegis of the Council 
might lead to a happy result. 

Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) considered the reso- 
lution to be too weak and inadequate. There were more 
effective means at the disposal of the Council which 
would really bring positive results, he said. 

Herschel V. Johnson (UniTep States) thought that 
the Chinese draft was attempting to avoid the real 
issue, which was the validity of the Treaty of 1936. 
He suggested a revision, the idea of which was em- 
bodied in an amendment (see box) formally presented 
by Colonel W. R. Hodgson (AusTRALIA), who had ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with certain points of the Chi- 
nese draft. Only Dr. Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez 
(CoLomBIA) expressed support of the resolution. 
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Egyptian Question Remains On Council’s Agenda 
Chinese Draft Resolution Not Accepted 









On the Australian amendment, Australia, Brazil, 
France, and the United States voted in favor, and 
Belgium, China, Colombia, Poland, Syria, and the 
U.S.S.R. abstained. The amendment was therefore not 
accepted. 

On the main Chinese resolution, only China and 
Colombia voted for it, and the other eight voting 
members abstained. Being a party to the dispute, the 
United Kingdom did not vote. 


Appeal for Withdrawal of Troops 

After the voting, Mr. el-Khouri repeated an appeal 
that he had made earlier: that the British Government 
execute the wish of the members of the Council and 
spontaneously withdraw its troops from Egypt any- 
way, as had been done last year when the Council 


CHINESE DRAFT RESOLUTION 

Tue Security Counc, 

Having considered the dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Egypt brought to its attention by the letter 
of the Prime Minister of Egypt dated July 8, 1947; 

Recognizing the natural and reasonable desire of the 
Egyptian Government for the early and complete evacua- 
tion of British armed forces from Egypt; 

Noting that the Government of the United Kingdom 
have already evacuated their armed forces from certain 
parts of Egypt; 

Having confidence that the re-establishment of direct 
contact between the parties will result in early evacuation 
of remaining British armed forces; 

RECOMMENDS that the parties 

(a) resume negotiations, and 

(b) keep the Security Council informed of the progress 

of these negotiations and report thereon to the Council 

in the first instance not later than January 1, 1948. 


Australian Amendment 

In lieu of clause, “Having confidence that . . . British 
armed forces,” read: 

“Having confidence that the renewal of negotiations be- 
tween the parties will result in the early evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt and also in the settlement of the 
other issues in dispute between the parties.” 


failed to adopt a resolution in the Syrian and Lebanese 
question, and the United Kingdom and France with- 
drew their forces. 

While expressing the certainty that his Government 
would take note of Mr. el-Khouri’s statement, and 
would, of course, study the whole of the discussion, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan submitted that the cases were 
rather different, for in the Syrian and Lebanese 
question there was a clearly expressed view of the 
requisite majority of the Council which was prevented 
from becoming effective by the vote of one permanent 
member of the Council. The British had already made 
a gesture by evacuating Cairo and Alexandria punc- 
tually by the appointed date under the evacuation pro- 
tocol despite Egypt’s repudiation of that protocol, 
he said. 
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The Mission to Western Samoa 


Francis B. Sayre Interviewed 


agi in the Assembly 
session as a member of the 
United States delegation is Francis 
B. Sayre, the first President of the 
Trusteeship Council, who has just 
returned from a mission to a part of 
the world usually considered remote 
from international problems. 
Heading the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s first mission of investigation to 
a territory placed under United 
Nations Trusteeship, Mr. Sayre— 
and his colleagues Pierre Ryckmans, 
former Governor-General of the Bel- 
gian Congo and a recognized au- 
thority on colonial affairs, and Dr. 
Eduardo Cruz-Coke, a member of 
the Chilean Senate—toured Western 
Samoa in the Central Pacific. On 
behalf of its 70.000 people, Western 
Samoan leaders had petitioned the 
Trusteeship Council for self-govern- 
ment for Samoa and had asked also 
that the “unnatural division” be- 
tween Eastern and Western Samoa 


be ended. 


“O" mission,” said Mr. Sayre 
in the course of an interview 
with the Unirep Nations WEEKLY 
BULLETIN, “was simply to determine 
the facts on the spot in connection 
with the petition. In order to do so, 
we sought to know the life of the 
people in the islands, to make our- 
selves freely accessible to all groups, 
official and unofficial, high and low, 
and to learn at first hand the feel- 
ings, the attitudes, hopes and desires 
of the Samoan and European in- 
habitants of the territory.” 


Sketching the background of the 
Samoan petition, Mr. Sayre said. 
“The history of Western Samoa has, 
on the whole, been an unhappy one. 
During the last third of the nine- 
teenth century, this territory was a 
football in the game of imperial 
international politics, with Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United 
States all maneuvering for special 
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privileges and power. In 1900 
Samoa was divided in two, with the 
United States withdrawing from 
Western Samoa, Germany with- 
drawing from Eastern Samoa, and 
Great Britain receiving compensa- 
tion elsewhere in the Pacific. West- 
ern Samoa remained a German pos- 
session from 1900 to 1941. In the 
latter year, New Zealand troops 
effected a bloodless surrender of 
Western Samoa. After the First 
World War, New Zealand was 
given a mandate over Western 
Samoa, and last winter it placed 
the territory under the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship System. 


— New Zealand Government 

has done much for the people 
of Western Samoa. But much re- 
mains still undone; and if future 
progress is to be assured, funda- 
mental changes will be in order. 
The New Zealand Government itself 


is convinced of this, and the Prime 
Minister has already announced in 
the New Zealand Parliament the 
Government’s desire to move for. 
ward.” 

Mr. Sayre and his two colleagues, 
accompanied by members of the 
United Nations Secretariat, had a 
full program of work during their 
two months in Western Samoa. 

“We conducted the investiga. 
tions,” Mr. Sayre said, “first by 
conference and discussions in Apia 
with representatives and leaders of 
all groups, official and unofficial, 
Samoan and European. These in- 
cluded missions, business organiza- 
tions, national groups and many 
others. Some of the meetings were 
conducted in public, others in pri- 
vate since much of the testimony 
was of a highly confidential char- 
acter. 

“Secondly, we went on ’malanga’, 
that is we took expeditions into the 


Francis B. Sayre, 
who presided over 
the first session of 
the Trusteeship 
Council and headed 
the mission to 

Western Samos. 
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outlying villages and districts of 
the islands of Upolu and Savaii in 
order to get away from the set 
opinions of the capital city, and to 
reach the heart of the Samoan peo- 
ple. Sometimes we travelled by 
canoe or by government launch, at 
other times by automobile or on 
foot. Thus, we reached the more 
important out-of-the-way and often 
primitive communities in order to 
obtain the spontaneous opinion of 
different groups and classes. In this 
way I believe we obtained a reliable 
‘sampling’ of the views and ideas of 
the inhabitants of Western Samoa.” 


ee we went,” Mr. 
Sayre continued, “we were re- 
ceived with warm expressions of 
friendship and cordiality. When we 
approached a village, we would 
usually find the maitai (leaders) 
formed in a long line to welcome us. 
Often drums signalled our arrival. 
We would then be led to a guest 
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house in the village, specially deco- 
rated with flowers and palm leaves. 
There next followed an elaborate 
welcoming ceremony, including the 
drinking of the ceremonial ‘kava’ 
and the making of formal speeches. 
Incidentally, on more than one oc- 
casion, we were given ‘King’s 
kava,’ usually reserved for royalty. 
In the ceremonies which followed, 
speeches were made before the as- 
sembled village, to which we made 
reply. Then followed dances organ- 
ized in our honor. Generally the 
mission was presented with food or 
other gifts, and, in some cases, 
finely-woven mats with distinguish- 
ed histories. I should like to see 
some of these gifts displayed in a 
United Nations museum.” 


H™’ much do the people of West- 
ern Samoa know about the 
United Nations? To this question, 
Mr. Sayre replied that the leaders 
had some knowledge of the Organ- 
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ization, but, prior to the arrival of 
the mission, the great majority of 
the people had little understanding 
of it. 


“Wherever we went,” Mr. Sayre 
continued, “we preached the ‘gospel’ 
of the United Nations, and explain- 
ed its purpose and value, so that 
today the people of Western Samoa 
have a much clearer idea of what 
the United Nations stands for. In 
fact, on many occasions they refer- 
red to it as their ‘father’ on whom 
they are depending for protection 
and justice!” 


The report of the mission, Mr. 
Sayre revealed, is completed and 
only waiting to be printed. The 
Trusteeship Council meets again in 
November, and Mr. Sayre expected 
that the report will soon be in the 
hands of the members, so that they 
may have the opportunity of study- 
ing it well in advance of the Council 
session. 
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Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Committee Reports on Information Transmitted 


crn on issues of vital importance to the peoples 
of the non-self-governing territories will be taken 
by the General Assembly at its present session. Item 28 
of its long agenda is entitled simply “Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories,” but part (b) of that 
particular item refers to the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on the Transmission of Information under 
Article 73(e) of the Charter—a report which proposes 
five important resolutions on the subject. 

Under the Charter, Member states administering 
non-self-governing territories agree to transmit infor- 
mation relating to economic, social, and educational 
conditions in their territories. Last year, the Assembly 
asked the Secretary-General to summarize, analyze, 
and classify this information; it also set up the above 
ad hoc Committee to examine the Secretary-General’s 
summary and analysis and to recommend future pro- 
cedures for the Assembly in these matters. The sixteen- 
member Committee worked from August 28 to Septem- 
ber 12 at its task, and has now submitted its report, 
and recommendations. 

Chief among the recommendations of the ad hoc 
Committee is the proposal that the Assembly should 
create a permanent special committee to carry out 
the tasks which the ad hoc body performed for the 
second Assembly session. Such a body would, the 
Committee suggests, provide the necessary continuing 
machinery to enable the most practical use to be made 
of the information transmitted under Article 73(e). 

Two other recommendations of the Committee are 
designed to ensure that the information placed at the 
disposal of the Secretary-General will provide the clear- 
est possible picture of the living conditions of the 
non-self-governing peoples. One of them calls for the 
use of a standard form to guide Members in the pre- 
paration of information which they will transmit to 
the Secretary-General. The second will, if adopted, 
permit the Secretary-General under certain conditions 
to make use of supplemental documents of administer- 
ing Members such as official texts, laws, statistical 
data, and reports. 

The Charter provides that the administering powers 
shall transmit data on the “economic, social, and 
educational conditions” in their territories. However, 
some of the powers have, in addition, voluntarily 
transmitted information on the development of self- 
governing institutions. The fourth draft resolution 
which the Committee submits to the Assembly declares 
that the transmission of such information and its sum- 
marizing by the Secretary-General are in conformity 
with the spirit of Article 73, and deserve to be duly 
noted and encouraged. 
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‘The final draft resolution submitted by the ad hog 
Committee calls for continued collaboration with the 
specialized agencies to enable the Secretary-General to 
fulfil the functions deriving from Article 73(e) of 
the Charter. 


Examination of Information Transmitted 


An important aspect of the ad hoc Committee’s work 
was to assist the Assembly in examining the informa. 
tion which had already been transmitted by eight 
Members on behalf of 57 non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The examination of this data took up a con 
siderable portion of the Committee’s time, and assisted 
in turn in formulating the above resolutions for future 
procedure. 

Various criticisms of the state of education in non 
self-governing territories were voiced by different 
representatives. Dr. Padmanabha Pillai (INp1A) quoted 
from reports on Kenya to show that for every shilling 
spent on educating an African, 103 shillings were 
spent on educating a European. He also asked why it 
was that, although some 74 territories had been env. 
merated as non-self-governing, information had only 
been submitted on 57 such territories, and an educa- 
tional budget was shown for only 28. 

Although the educational information available was 
adequate as to quantity, declared J. M. Lomakin 
(U.S.S.R.), its quality was such as to make it difficult 
to learn what steps had been taken on the real funda 
mental issues, such as a shortage of schools and the 
practice of discrimination. 

The representatives of administering powers an 
swered Dr. Pillai’s question on the number of tert 
tories covered by the information at hand. Sir Carl 
Berendsen (NEw ZEALAND) said that comparable 
statistics were not yet available for the Tokelau Is 
ands, administered by New Zealand; Roger Garreau 
(FRANCE) stated that several former colonies of France 
had, at their own request, been incorporated as De- 
partments of the metropolitan territory of France; and 
Arthur Poynton (UniTEp Kincpom) regretted that the 
pressure of work had prevented the preparation in 
time of reports from some of the British territories. 

Mr. Poynton declared also that, with regard to the 
disparity between expenditures on education of the 
European inhabitants and of the local inhabitants of 
some territories, his Government through its published 
reports, had brought such facts to the public eye “long 
before the United Nations was born or thought of.’ 
The United Kingdom Government was not satisfied 
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with the existing situation, and was concentrating for 
the moment on higher education for a comparatively 
few Africans in order that a cadre of African teachers 
could be built up to impart mass instruction to the 
others. 

There was no racial discrimination in French terri- 
tory, Mr. Garreau declared in answer to the question 
raised by the U.S.S.R. representative. He pointed out 
that one of the great political leaders of Free France 
during the war was an African who had been Governor- 
General of French Equatorial Africa. 


Economic Conditions 


Several members commented also on the economic 
conditions in the non-self-governing territories. Mak- 
ing specific reference to the Belgian Congo and Puerto 
Rico, Mr. Lomakin questioned the manner in which 
the economic development of these territories was 
being pursued. He charged that the information pre- 
sented was of a biased nature. It was the United Na- 
tion’s task, according to the Soviet representative, to 
help in giving more assistance to the under-developed 
territories and in raising their standards of living and 
of education. 

Speaking of the information received on agricul- 
ture and land policies, Dr. Pillai stated that the pre- 
dominant feature was the poverty of the native popu- 
lations. He referred specifically to the regions of 
Kenya and Uganda where, the Indian representative 
declared, racial discrimination was practiced. The situ- 
ation had no parallel with the condition of countries 
inhabited by the white races. 

The representatives of France and Belgium re- 
plied that the non-self-governing territories could not 
have reached their present level of development if the 
European countries had not risked their capital and 
enterprise. The United Kingdom representative em- 
phasized that some of the non-self-governing territories 
were not independent simply because they were eco- 
nomically backward, and that many of them were not 
naturally rich. Speaking of the profits made by the 
colonial powers, Mr. Poynton declared that some of 
these profits were heavily taxed, and that the tax in 
most cases reverted to the non-self-governing terri- 
tories. 

During the discussion of the analysis of labor infor- 
mation, Taha El-Sayad Nasr Bey (Ecypr) referred to 
a problem that had been created in many backward 
territories by the establishment of modern industries. 
This drew laborers away from their homes and their 
traditional cultural backgrounds, and resulted in great 
instability—a serious sociological problem which 
should be tackled. He also asked for information on 
child and female labor as a competitive factor. 

In addition to examining the analyses which the 
Secretary-General had prepared of the information 
submitted by Member states on the subjects of educa- 
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STANDARD FORMS FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF MEMBERS IN THE TRANSMISSION OF 
INFORMATION UNDER ARTICLE 73 (e) 
OF THE CHARTER 
i. General Information (optional category) : 
Geography, history, people, governments. 
Il. Secial Conditions: Human rights; labor 
and employment conditions; public health and 
sanitation; housing conditions and programs; 
welfare and relief; crime statistics; description 
of penal administration; information on develop- 
ment programs. 
Il. Educational Conditions: Educational pol- 
icy, objectives, and special problems; organiza- 
tion of educational administration; school build- 
ings and other facilities; curriculum and lan- 
guage or languages of instruction; opportunities 
for higher education in the territory, in the 
metropolitan country, and abroad; adult educa- 
tion; vocational training and apprenticeship; 
summary of educational statistics; development 
of cultural institutions; specification of other 
information desirable; information on develop- 
ment programs. 
IV. Economic Conditions: Natural resources; 
agriculture; industry; standard of living; com- 
munications and transport; public finance; bank- 
ing and credit; international trade; development 
programs. 


V. Pictorial Material (if available). 


tion, labor, public health, and economic conditions, 
the Committee decided that other analyses might also 
be made in the future. The Soviet representative had 
proposed that an examination should be made of the 
standards of living; birth and death rates; and the 
question of the participation of local populations in 
local organs of government in non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. The Committee agreed after some debate that 
these new subjects “might eventually be made the 
subject of a recommendation to the General As- 
sembly.” 

Another Soviet proposal calling for the examination 
of petitions received from peoples of non-self-govern- 
ing territories and addressed to the United Nations or 
the ad hoc Committee, was rejected as beyond the 
competence of the Committee. 


Transmission of “Political” Information 

The session was marked by an important debate on 
the question of “political” information. The represen- 
tatives of China, Egypt, India, the Philippines, and 
the Soviet Union maintained that the political progress 
of non-self-governing peoples was a matter which could 
properly be submitted for consideration by the Com- 
mittee. In support of this argument, they contended 
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that it was impossible to separate economic and social 
factors trom political considerations. 

On the other hand, the representatives of Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, France, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Uruguay thought that 
an analysis of information on political matters was 
quite outside the terms of reference of the Committee. 
‘These representatives pointed out also that it was not 
possible to obtain a unanimous definition of what 
constituted “political” information. 

‘These divergent points of view were reconciled by 
the adoption of the draft resolution for the Assembly 
on the voluntary transmission of information regard- 
ing the development of seif-governing institutions. 
This resolution noted that some powers had already 
voluntarily transmitted information on the develop- 
ment of political instiutions in their dependent terri- 
tories. Transmission of such information, and its sum- 
marizing by the Secretary-General, are, the draft 
resolution declares, “entirely in conformity with the 
spirit of Article 73 of the Charter” and therefore to 
be “duly noted and encouraged.” 


U.S.S.R. Proposal Defeated 


On the ocher hand, the Committee was unable to 
adopt a four-point proposal submitted by the U.S.S.R. 
This requested the administering power to give de- 
tailed data on the participation of the population in 
the local organs of administration; and requested the 
Secretary-General to transmit information from local 
organizations, individuals, and groups of the terri- 
tories and to present it in a summarized form with the 
official governmental information. The Soviet proposal 
also called for the sending of United Nations repre- 
sentatives to the spot each year to familiarize them- 
selves with living conditions in the non-self-governing 
territories. Finally, the Soviet proposal would have au- 
thorized the Committee to examine, together with offi- 
cial information, petitions from the local populations 
of the non-self-governing territories. 

Throughout the debate on this subject, the adminis- 
tering powers emphasized that the Committee was not 
a body like the Trusteeship Council, and therefore 
did not have the competence to encroach upon matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Members. 


A Standard Form for Information 

Two of the draft resolutions before the Assembly 
evolved as the result of the ad hoc Committee’s dis- 
cussion of the value of the information transmitted by 
the Members. 

The view was expressed, and adopted in the first 
of these two resolutions, that while the Committee 
appreciated the actions of the Member states in trans- 
mitting data, this information “does not draw a sufhi- 
ciently clear picture of the living conditions of the 
peoples of the non-self-governing territories.” 
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To meet the demand for fuller data, Benjamin Gerig 
(Unirep States) presented to the Committee a draft 
outline to be used for the guidance of Members 
in transmitting their information. This outline of 
information, designed to standardize as much as pog 
sible the data transmitted, set forth in detail the ques. 
tions on which information was requested. It also ip. 
cluded, under an optional category, questions op 
political and administrative subjects. 

This outline was adopted with some amendments 
after a lengthy discussion. W. D. Forsyth (Aus. 
TRALIA) suggested that the suggested outline was too 
detailed, and was more suitable for the most advanced 
territories. He stated further that such a questionnaire 
would tend to increase misapprehensions that the non- 
self-governing territories were under the supervision 
of the United Nations. Professor W. J. A. Kernkamp 
(NETHERLANDS) considered the proposed outline a 
very useful document, but he felt that some of the 
items covered too much ground and would require 
book-length answers. Mr. Lomakin, of the Soviet 
Union felt, on the other hand, that the outline would 
greatly improve the quality of the information, and he 
favored the inclusion of comparative data on popula. 
tions and schools. The representatives of the special- 
ized agencies took an active part in the discussion, and 
their suggestions led to a number of amendments to 
the United States ouline. 

The resolution adopted for submission to the As- 
sembly “hoped” that the provisional standard form 
(see page 391) “will be followed to the fullest extent 
in the preparation of information in the future.” It 
also recommended that the Governments transmitting 
information should undertake the necessary steps to 
render their information as complete and up to date as 
possible to facilitate the completion of the Secretary: 
General’s summaries and analyses. The latter was in 
turn asked to follow the above outline as closely as 
possible in submitting his summary and analysis an- 
nually to the Assembly, and to include summaries of 
all information transmitted on the participation by 
local populations in local organs of government. 


Supplemental Information 


The second resolution of the Committee to ensure 
the fullest information called for the use of supple 
mental information. 

It was pointed out that the Secretary-General’s task 
of summarizing information would be lightened if he 
could make use of any officially published texts, laws, 
statistical data, reports, and other documents of an 
official character. Draft resolutions embodying this 
suggestion were submitted by Cuba, India, and the 
United States, and the Committee adopted finally 4 
resolution recognizing the principle that the Secretary: 
General may use official publications of Members 
responsible for the administration of non-self-govert 
ing territories. 
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The use of such supplemental information is limited 
to the subjects enumerated in Article 73(e): “statis- 
tical and other information of a technical nature 
relating to economic, social, and educational condi- 


tions in the territories ... 
The adopted resolution also stipulates that the use of 
this supplemental information must receive the con- 


sent of the Governments concerned, and that publica- 
tions issued by inter-governmental organizations or 
scientific bodies may also be utilized, subject to the 
above limitations. 

This resolution was adopted by 12 votes to 1, with 
2 abstentions. One of its items, however, caused the 
representatives of Cuba, Egypt, and the U.S.S.R. to 
reserve their position and to point out that they might 
return to the question during the debate in the General 
Assembly. This item authorized the Secretary-General 
to make comparisons between conditions prevailing in 
certain non-self-governing territories and certain inde- 
pendent countries—and was suggested by the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom, who emphasized the 
advantages of such comparisons. 


Establishment of Special Committee 

Perhaps the most important recommendation 
adopted by the Committee was one which called for 
the establishment of a permanent committee. 

The present ad hoc Committee was created by the 
General Assembly on December 14, 1946, to assist 
that organ at its second regular session in considering 
the Secretary-General’s summaries and analyses of 
information received and in proposing future proced- 
ures for handling this information. The Committee 
will pass out of existence with the current Assembly. 

The question arose during the debates how, in the 
future, the Secretary-General’s summaries and analyses 
could be examined and the work of the General Assem- 
bly facilitated. The Indian representative proposed 
that the ad hoc Committee recommend to the Assembly 
the creation of a permanent special committee to carry 
out this work. 

The draft resolution finally adopted proposed that 
such a special committee be constituted by the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee. This special committee 
‘would also submit reports for the Assembly’s consid- 
eration together with such procedural recommendations 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL 

ON THE WORK OF THE 
ORGANIZATION 


— report by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to the second 
session of the General Assembly reviews 
the work of the United Nations from 
June 30, 1946, to July 1, 1947. 

Divided into six main chapters, the 
report discusses 

{| political and security questions, 

{| economic and social questions, 

{| questions concerning Trusteeship 
and information from non-self-govern- 
ing territories, 

{| legal questions, 

| and the financial, organizational, 
and administrative questions which have 
confronted the organization during the 
past twelve months, 

A separate chapter, “Informing the 
Public,” describes the activities of the 
United Nations Department of Public 


Information. 

Currently available in an 
English edition (83 pp.). 
Other Editions in French, 
Chinese, Russian, and Span- 
ish will be published shortly. 


AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
SALES AGENTS 


as it saw fit. It could likewise make substantive recom- 
mendations relating to functional fields generally, but 
not regarding individual territories. 

This special committee would be authorized to avail 
itself of the counsel and assistance of the specialized 
agencies; to establish liaison with the Economic and 
Social Council; and to invite the Governments to pro- 
vide such supplementary information as might be 
desired within the terms of Article 73(e). 

This committee would be composed of Members 
transmitting information and an equal number of 
other Members elected by the Fourth Committee of 
the Assembly, on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 
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Personalities of the General Assembly 


Me familiar faces are among 

the great and distinguished 
gathering of representatives of the 
59 Member states. Several of the 
370-odd representatives and _ alter- 
nates have represented their coun- 
tries at previous sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly or at sessions of the 
other organs. 

Indicative of the importance of 
the issues before the current session 
is the fact that 25 out of the 55 
delegations are led by Foreign Min- 
isters. In London, at the first part 
of the first session, there were 
seventeen Foreign Ministers; the 
second part of that session, held in 
New York, brought forth twenty. 


Iraq and Egypt have each sent 
the Presidents of their Senates to 
lead their delegations, and Syria 
the President of its Parliament. 
Belgium’s delegation is led by Paul- 
Henri Spaak, President of the firs: 
regular session of the General As- 
sembly, who is now Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister of his coun- 
try. 

The wide variety of problems of 
world importance before the Assem- 
bly has also brought together min- 
isters of state in a number of dif- 
ferent fields. Participating in the 
debates are ministers of justice, at- 
torneys-general, ministers of com- 
merce, of education, of communica- 
tions, of public works, of finance, 
of interior, and for the colonies. 

Among the alternates and advis- 
ers are experts on almost every 
problem of international relations. 
They include four under-secretaries 
of state for foreign affairs, and 
one for the colonies; four chair- 
men of parliamentary commissions 
or committees for foreign affairs; 
senators; members of legislatures; 
and so on. Two judges, two editors, 
seven university professors, a high 
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commissioner, a governor of the 
International Monetary Fund, an 
assistant director of a national bank, 
and the Secretary-General of the 
Trade Union Congress are also 
members of delegations. 

Most of the representatives hold 
either ambassadorial or ministerial} 
rank, and many of them are ac- 
credited to the United Sates. 


At the second part of the first 
regular session ten women served 
as either representatives or alter- 
nates. At the current session the 
number has increased to seventeen, 


Mrs. Pandit, of India. 


but only four are accredited as full 
representatives. The other thirteen 
are alternates to the representatives, 
It is interesting to note that three 
of these come from Iraq. The others 
hail from Denmark, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakashmi Pandit, of 
India, remains the oniy woman 
leader of a delegation to the Gener- 
al Assembly. She is also the only 
woman Ambassador at the session. 
Shortly after she returned home 
after the second part of the first 
session, she became India’s first 
Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, a full repre- 
sentative for the United States, is a 
familiar figure in United Nations 
circles in her capacity as Chairman 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Human Rights. 
She also attended both parts of the 
first session. Mrs. Gertrude Sekanin- 
ova, a full representative for Czech- 
oslovakia, is a Counselor in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has 
attended previous sessions of the 
General Assembly as an adviser to 
her country’s delegation. Mrs. I. E. 
Roberts of New Zealand, another 
representative, is making her first 
appearance. 


The President, Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha, of Brazil, had presided over 
the special session last May to con- 
sider the Palestinian problem. He 
first represented his country at the 
United Nations in January of this 
year, when he was appointed Brazil- 
ian representative to the Security 
Council. He had previously served 
for six years as Minister for Ex- 
ternal Relations (1938 to 1944), 
and it was under his guidance that 
Brazil took part in the first three 
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consultative meetings of the Minis- 
ters of External Relations of the 
American Republics, which defined 
Pan-American policy during the 
early stages of the war and worked 
out the recommendations for the 
collective severance of diplomatic 
relations with the Axis powers. 


Of the seven Vice-Presidents elect- 
ed by the Assembly, five are the 
Chairmen of the delegations of the 
Big Powers: China, France, 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Dr. Wang Shih- 
chieh, of China, has been his coun- 
try’s Foreign Minister since August 
1945. Entering politics after the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, 
Dr. Wang became Secretary-General 
of the People’s Political Council, a 
wartime experiment in representa- 
tive government. He attended the 
first part of the first session of the 
General Assembly in London and 
led his country’s delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference in August 


1946. 
* 


Forty-eight-year-old George Bid- 
ault, Foreign Minister of France, 
was, until the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War, a Professor of His- 
tory and an editor who had never 
held a political office. By September 
1944, with a record as a sergeant in 
the French Army, a period of im- 
prisonment in a German prison 
camp, two years with the under- 
ground and a year as President of 
the National Council of Resistance, 
Mr. Bidault became France’s For- 
eign Minister. He attended the San 
Francisco Conference and the first 
part of the first session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in London. 


Deputy Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Andre Y. Vyshinsky is leading 
the U.S.S.R. delegation and is an- 
other of the Vice-Presidents. He is a 
noted lawyer and jurist, and after 
Vyacheslav Molotov probably the 
foremost diplomatic figure of the 
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Dr. Wang (left), of China, and Mr. Marshall, of the United States. 


U.S.S.R. He was State Prosecutor 
at a number of famous trials in the 
1930’s, including the “Moscow 
Trials” of 1936 and 1938. He re- 
ceived the Order of Lenin in 1944 
for his services in connection with 
the Allied Advisory Council. Mr. 
Vyshinsky was a member of the 
U.S.S.R. delegation to both parts 
of the first Assembly session, in 


London and New York. 


As the Chairman of the United 
States delegation, George C. Mar- 
shall, the 67-year-old Secretary of 
State, may, when his duties per- 
mit, represent his country as a 
Vice-President. He was appointed 
Secretary of State in January 1947, 





after returning from China, where 
he had been sent as special repre- 
sentative of the President. He has 
seen 43 years of service in the 
United States Army, and during the 
Second World War he was Chief 
of Staff of the Army. His Com- 
mencement Day address at Harvard 
on June 5, 1947, laid the founda- 
tions for the so-called Marshall 
Plan. Warren Austin, United States 
representative at the seat of the 
United Nations, is the next-ranking 
member of the American delegation 
and will serve as Vice-President in 


Mr. Marshall’s absence. 


Though officially designated 
Chairman of the British delegation, 
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Ernest Bevin, British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, has not yet arrived 
to take part in Assembly proceed- 
ings. In the meantime, Hector Mc- 
Neil, Minister of State, and second- 
in-command in the British Foreign 
Office, is acting as Chairman, and 
as such will represent his country 
as a Vice-President. One of the 
foremost of Britain’s younger poli- 
ticians—he is only 37—Mr. McNeil 
has been active in politics and jour- 
nalism from his college days. Elect- 
ed to Parliament in 1941 as Labour 
candidate for Greenock, his debat- 
ing skill won him quick recognition. 
He participated in the Paris Con- 
ference in 1946, and has become a 
familiar figure at United Nations 
meetings, where he has represented 
his country at both parts of the 
first regular session and in the 
Economic and Social Council. 


Another of the younger states- 
men well-known in United Nations 
circles is Dr. Guillermo Belt, Cuba’s 


permanent representative. As Chair- 
man of his country’s delegation, Dr. 
Belt became the seventh Vice-Presi- 
dent when his country, having tied 


with the Ukrainian S.S.R., was 
drawn by lot to fill this position. 
Forty-two years old, Dr. Belt has 
been Ambassador to Washington 
since 1944, and has been closely 
connected with United Nations ac- 


Senator Jose Maza (left), Chairman of the Chilean delegation, and 
Dr. Aranha, the Assembly’s President. 


tivities since he led the Cuban 
delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. 


Mexico’s Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet, will also serve 


as a Vice-President. A career diplo- 
mat, he has also served as a pro 
fessor, and is the author of a num 
ber of works, including poetry and 
fiction. He was Minister of Educa- 
tion before receiving his present 
post. Dr. Bodet is 45 years of age. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL BANK for Reconstruction and 
ai was created at Bretton Woods in 
1944 to follow UNRRA in helping the war-torn na- 
tions of the world to economic recovery. UNRRA 
was designed to meet critical, short-range needs; the 
International Bank to meet long-term needs—loans 
for rebuilding factories, mines, railroads, and other 
productive facilities. On September 12, John J. 
McCloy, President, presented the Bank’s Second An- 
nual Report to the Executive Directors in London. 

The report points out that the problem of restoring 
the world’s “going concerns” after the deadening 
eflects of war has proved “deeper and more difficult” 
than planners expected. Nevertheless, in the key area 
of Europe, recovery has started and in some fields has 
made “remarkable strides.” 

The problem has proved more difficult because three 
major effects of the war were not foreseen in 1944. 
They were (1) the serious effect of war-disrupted 
trade; (2) the delay in production of food and fuel; 
(3) the profound dislocation of industry, government, 
and peoples. Therefore UNRRA lacked sufficient re- 
sources to accomplish its purpose, and the Bank can 
provide only a partial answer to world demands. 

Nevertheless the Bank can make a contribution to 
reconstruction and development. It attempts to initiate 
plans for wise loans, it encourages government action 
which will make loans productive, and it seeks to use 
its funds chiefly to eliminate production bottlenecks. 

The Bank has given aid first to Europe, since 
restoration of European production will have a prompt 
effect on the other regions of the world. Loans total- 
ling $497,000,000 have been made to France, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Luxembourg. 

Some progress has already been madé by European 
nations “due both to their own efforts and to foreign 
grants and credits.” Among these achievements: 





@ Vast areas of arable land have been cleared of 
mines and war wreckage and restored to the plow. 
@ In many countries of Europe more passengers and 
more freight were being carried by rebuilt railroads 
than were carried in 1938. 

@ Cotton textile production is expected to reach 
1,400,000 tons in 1947 compared to 1,600,000 tons 
average production in the immediate prewar period. 
@ Consumption of raw rubber (indicating the in- 
crease in the production of rubber goods) is expected 
to be about 310,000 tons in 1947 compared to 140,000 
long tons in 1945. 


@ Cement production for a selected group of Euro- 
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Bank Surveys Progress and Prospects 


Annual Report Explains Reconstruction Role 






pean countries more than doubled from 1945 to 1946 
with a monthly average of about 1,500,000 tons in 
1946. 


e@ European shipyards had about 3,165,000 gross 
tons of merchant shipping under construction at the 
beginning of 1947, almost fifty per cent above the 
mid-1939 total. 

Progress is not uniform, however, and while in 
some countries total industrial production has reached 
or exceeded prewar levels, in others it is still con- 
siderably below that level. Agricultural production 
is far below that of prewar years. 


Reconstruction Bottlenecks 

The major bottlenecks remaining in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe are: 
e Foon: Even after the mines and rubble have been 
cleared, land which served as battleground cannot be 
restored quickly to full productivity. War-time neglect 
now calls for intensive application of fertilizers. 
Agricultural machinery has been under-maintained. 
It took eight years after the First World War for 
European agriculture to recover fully. This time, 
thanks to improved methods, recovery may be quicker; 
but large, if diminishing, quantities of food will have 
to be imported for some time. The prices are rising, 
and most of this food has to be imported from the 
dollar area. The report estimates that in 1947 grain 
and grain products from the United States and Ar- 
gentina alone will cost Europe $1,200,000,000—six 
times the cost of such products from these areas in 


1939. 


e@ Fue: Before the war Germany and Britain pro- 
vided nearly three quarters of the coal other European 
countries needed and Poland supplied another nine 
per cent. Very little was supplied by the United 
States. European coal imports in 1946 fell to about 
half the prewar level but, even so, Britain and Ger- 
many met only 36 per cent of the reduced total. 
Result: U. S. coal exports have soared and are ex- 
pected to reach about 37 million tons in 1947. Includ- 
ing cost of shipping in United States vessels—which 
equals or exceeds the cost of the coal itsel/—Europe 
will probably spend $535,000,000 in 1947 for Amer- 
ican coal. 

The Bank sent a technical group to survey Silesian 
and Ruhr coal fields and has been investigating possi- 
bilities of opening them. “The Bank desires,” the 
report states, “to do everything in its power to assist 
in the matter, for without sufficient fuel even the 
existing capital equipment of Europe cannot be fully 
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used and the pace of effective reconstruction will at 
best be slow.” 


e Manpower: Great strides have been taken to re- 
integrate dislocated labor but much remains to be 
done. Hundreds of thousands of displaced persons are 
kept idle in camps in Germany and Austria. In some 
countries, large armed forces are maintained and 
labor diverted to supply them. Swollen administra- 
tive staffs, particularly in government service, repre- 
sent another potential source of manpower for pro- 
ductive work. Voluntary migration of German and 
Italian workers who cannot be employed effectively 
in their own countries might also offer possibilities. 

“Europe itself must make the major contribution 
to the solution of all these problems,” the report 
continues. It proceeds then to point out certain funda- 
mental measures which are necessary for continued 
recovery. In doing so, however, the report acknowl- 
edges progress already made by many countries. “By 
hard work and austerity, much has been accomplished. 
Furthermore, all the national recovery programs with 
which the Bank is familiar provide that by far the 
largest part of the funds and materials required are 
to come from within the country itself. Outside assist- 


“It is not cause for despondency that, only 
two years after the conclusion of the war, 
economic stability has not yet been achieved 
and much still remains to be done in raising 
or restoring the standard of living. Recon- 
struction and development both take time. They 
require the efforts of millions of individuals to 
repair and build up normal life and activities. 
They require sound and detailed economic 
planning. They require the development of 
sound budgetary policies to ensure financial and 
monetary stability. They require the creation 
of fair and efficient government controls during 
the transition period. These things cannot be 
quickly achieved after political, economic, and 
human dislocations of the magnitude experienced 
during the recent war. 

“Despite all obstacles, considerable progress 
toward increasing the level of production 
throughout the world has been made. Given 
continuance of the will to succeed by the peoples 
themselves, given willingness by their leaders 
to submerge individual differences, that progress 
can be continued and its pace increased. It is 
the design and purpose of the International 
Bank to contribute to this end.” 

From the Introduction to the 
Second Annual Report of the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 


ance is vital, but it represents a styall percentage of 
the total effort.” . 


Measures to Stimulate Recovery 


The measures which the report urges are: 


e@ 1. Restore financial stability within the varioy 
countries—by a balanced budget of current expendi. 
tures, by a sound and equitable tax system and cw. 
tailment as far as possible of unproductive govem. 
mental expenditures. 

The current deliberations on the Marshall Pla 
may provide the opportunity for European nations tp 
work out some mechanism for these purposes such 
as an “international panel of skilled and impartial 
technicians to investigate and make recommendations, 
or some other device. The Bank states that it would 
be pleased to give any possible assistance in this 
connection. 


e 2. Integrate reconstruction and production pro. 
grams on a regional basis. Europe is too impover 
ished, the report says, to afford the uneconomic luxury 
of overlapping productive programs. Gradual re 


moval or lowering of trade barriers will be a help 
and establishment of the International Trade Organ- 
ization would be a step forward in this connection. 


@ 3. Use Germany’s productive facilities promptly for 
the benefit of the over-all European economy. 

Necessary security precautions must be taken, but 
if the countries intended to be safeguarded are to be 
deprived of economic well-being, then the object of 
such precautions will be defeated. Europe and the 
world need the exportable output of Germany, par- 
ticularly of the Ruhr and its coal mines. 

What role is the Bank to play in helping to solve 
the problems sketched above? The answer will be 
clearer when the scope and nature of aid given under 
the Marshall Plan is known; but it is already appar- 
ent, the report states, that the Bank’s part will be 
limited to assistance in financing importation of 
machinery and equipment. 

“If the European nations themselves take the neces: 
sary steps to lay a firm foundation for reconstruction, 
if adequate aid is given by the United States to enable 
those nations to surmount the immediate obstacles, 
the loans of the Bank should prove of invaluable aid 
in revitalizing Europe’s productive mechanism. If 
this can be accomplished, the effects will be felt 
throughout the world and the economies of all the 
Bank’s members will benefit accordingly.” 

The only loans granted by the Bank before August 
10, 1947, the end of the period covered by the report, 
were to France for $250,000,000 and the Netherlands 
for $195,000,000. The report summarizes the reasons 
for each credit and the conditions attached to them. 
Additional material describing two loans granted since 
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August 10—$40,000,000 to Denmark and $12,000,000 
to Luxembourg—is also being presented to the Gov- 
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Purposes of Bank’s Loans 





The most pressing calls upon the Bank have been 
for purposes of European recovery, but the report 
stresses that reconstruction and development needs 
in other areas—Latin America, Africa, Asia, and the 
Middle East—are also being actively considered. 
“Indeed it should not be very long before the financing 
of development projects in those areas will tend to 
become the primary concern of the Bank.” 

The Bank cannot do the whole job, the report makes 
clear, because the development work that appears 
feasible requires financial and technical help in 
amounts which only the free flow of private capital 
can provide. The Bank’s aim is to stimulate and assist 
this private investment. The report suggests that for 
many prospective bcrrowers the fis. ste toward 
reopening the flow of capital is to clear up their 
external debt record by reaching fair settlement agree- 
ments with their creditors. The possibility of setting 
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basis, is suggested; the Bank is willing to assist in any 
such efforts. 

A loan from the Bank would not necessarily be 
contingent upon completion of all remedial measures 







but § required to improve the prospective borrower’s credit 
be — standing, the report emphasizes. Indeed, “financial 
of § assistance from the Bank may form part of an integral 





plan involving both long-range financial reform and 
long-range development of productive facilities.” But 
the Bank “cannot assist a country which neither has 
... stability or credit nor a willingness to take action 
to achieve them. Such lending would be neither 
prudent nor productive. Furthermore, it would cause 
the Bank to lose the confidence of the investment com- 
munity, and, with it, the very source of the major 
portion of its loanable funds.” 

In this connection the report points out that the 
Bank’s paid-in capital amounts to only about $1,600,- 
000,000, of which only about $725,000,000 is in 
United States dollars. Any additional amounts of 
loanable funds must be obtained from the sale of 
securities to private investors, for the present princi- 
pally in the United States. 














Bank’s First Marketing Operation 





The Bank’s first marketing operation—comprising 
$150,000,000 of 25-year 3% bonds due July 15, 1972, 
and $100,000,000 of ten-year 214% bonds due July 
15, 1957—was highly successful. These bonds were 
offered on July 15, 1947, through over 1,700 securities 
dealers—more than twice the largest number that had 
ever before participated in a single security distribu- 
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PENDING LOAN APPLICATIONS 
The Second Annual Report of the Bank dis- 


closes that, apart from the four countries to 
which loans have already been extended— 
France, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Luxem- 
bourg—the following applications are pending: 

CuILe, $40,000,000 for hydro-electric, for- 
estry, harbor, urban and suburban transport, 
and railway projects; 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, $350,000.000 for 
struction of war damage and losses, restocking 
of raw materials and rehabilitation projects; 

TRAN, $250.000.000 for modernization and de- 
velopment of industry, agriculture, and trans- 
port; 

Mexico, $209,000,000 for irrigation, hydro- 
electric, pipeline, highway, railroad, and harbor 
projects; 

Poxanp, $600,000,000 for equipment and | 
materials for reconstruction of coal mining, iron 
and steel, textiles, electricity, and transport. 


recon- 





tion. However, the report siates frankly that a major 
factor contributing to the success of the offering was 
the guarantee afforded by the 80 per cent uncalled 
portion of the United States subscription to the Bank’s 
capital. As the Bank’s lending operations expand, 
its ability to borrow will depend more and more upon 
the private investor’s judgment as to the soundness of 
its loan portfolio. 

The basic character of the Bank’s loans is defined 
by the Articles of Agreement. In addition, out of the 
experience of the past two years, more detailed lend- 
ing principles have emerged; they are summarized 
briefly in the report. In particular, the Bank stresses 
the importance of using its funds so “as to result in 
the greatest possible increase in productivity in the 
shortest possible time,” and thus “provide a catalyst 
by which production may be generally stimulated and 
private investment encouraged.” 

The Bank prefers that its members, before filing a 
formal loan application, conduct exploratory dis- 
cussions with representatives of the Bank so that the 
prospective borrower may frame its plans to fit the 
policies and requirements of the Bank. In its investi- 
gation the Bank looks not only into the specific pro- 
gram or project for which funds are sought, but also 
into all important aspects of the borrower’s economic 
position. Political conditions are considered to the 
extent that they might affect the borrower’s financial 
and economic prospects. 

The report states that, in granting loans, the Bank 
limits its commitment as much as is practicable. Where 
a long-term reconstruction or development plan is 
involved, the Bank usually lends at first only enough 
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MONETARY FUND 


The International Monetary Fund made its 
second annual report to its Board of Governors 
in London on September 12. 

In presenting the report, Camille Gutt, of 
Belgium, Managing Director, said that the prob- 
lems of the Fund are the problems of its mem- 
bers. The most important task today is main- 
tenance of the value of the currency in which 
workers and traders are paid, which means 
internal currency stabilization and limitation of 
expenditure for consumption. The practical task 
of securing internal financial reform will be 
easier now than later. 

After achievement of international financial 
and monetary reforms, nations must find means 
of payment in world trade and finally bring 
prices and exchange rates of countries into a 
competitive position in world markets. 

Mr. Gutt emphasized the importance of the 
Paris talks as a step towards integration of 
European economy, an important factor in a 
stable world economy. The Fund, he declared, 
was prepared io co-operate with all countries 
and all international organizations to these ends. 


to cover an initial period, leaving the remainder of 
the application to be considered in the light of pro. 
gress during this period. The Bank maintains controk 
to see that the proceeds of loans are used only for the 
purposes intended, and keeps in close contact with the 
borrowing country to assure that the loan contribute 
as expected to the reconstruction or development plan, 


Membership in the Bank increased from 38 to 4 
during the period covered by the report, with the ad. 
mission of Colombia, Venezuela, Turkey, Italy, Syria 
Lebanon, and Australia. In addition, an application 
for membership has been received from Finland and 
is the subject of a special report to the Board of 
Governors. 

The administrative budget for the fiscal year end. 
ing June 30, 1948, prepared by the President and 
approved by the Executive Directors, contemplates 
expenditures of $4,361,000 during the year. Of this 
total, $3,862,500 represents administrative expenses, 
including salaries, rent, supplies and equipment, con- 
tribution to staff benefits, and contingencies. The 
remaining $498,500 comprises expenses for the offices 
of the Executive Directors and for the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors. In addition, it is 
estimated that bond registration and issuance expendi- 
tures for the year will aggregate $3,987,000. 


Improving World Statistics 


Recommendations of Statistical Commission 


ae FEATURES are essential in the setting up of an 

effective international statistical system within 
the United Nations. First, there must be a strong 
central unit continuously responsible for meeting the 
statistical needs of the United Nations, and for co- 
ordinating the work of the United Nations and the 
affiliated specialized agencies. Second, the system must 
develop and employ standard definitions and classifica- 
tions, and secure their use by governments and inter- 
governmental agencies. 

These two considerations were the focal points of 
the discussions of the Statistical Commission at its 
second session, August 28 and September 4. 

Meeting on the eve of the World Statistical Con- 
gress, the Commission reviewed the statistical needs 
of the United Nations in advance of discussions on 
related topics by the assembled statistical leaders of 
the world. 

The Statistical Office of the United Nations has 
already been established in the Secretariat to serve 
the statistical needs of all the departments and organs 
of the United Nations, and to be a co-ordinating 
agency for the statistical activities of inter-govern- 
mental organizations. The office is now publishing 
the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, and is working on 
the preparation of statistical yearbooks. 
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First recommendation in the Commission’s report 
to the Economic and Social Council is for the taking 
over of former League of Nations responsibilities. 
Under the terms of the International Convention re- 
lating to Economic Statistics, which was signed at 
Geneva in 1928, the League was responsible for 
securing improved statistics throughout the world 
The effect of the present recommendation would be 
that the Commission will take over the functions of 
the League’s, Committee of Statistical Experts. The 
Commission forwards a draft convention which, if 
adopted, will effect this transfer. 

Co-ordination of Statistical Activities 

To further co-ordination of the statistical activities 
of international organizations, the Commission urges 
that the Secretary-General arrange to receive from 
all specialized agencies a draft of each statistical 
questionnaire prepared by them. Where practicable, 
this should be done prior to dispatch to nationd 
governments. He should circulate copies to the other 
specialized agencies, and return their comments, t 
gether with his own, to the originator. 

The Commission further recommends that the See 
retary-General should periodically prepare and cit 
culate to all agencies descriptive and analytical note 
on the content of, and developments and changes 1, 
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the statistical programs of the specialized agencies 
and the United Nations. 

The Commission was informed of the progress and 
plans of the organs of the United Nations, and of 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental 
organizations, for statistical yearbooks in the fields 
of agriculture, labor, health, aviation, and education. 
The Commission requests the Secretary-General give 
special attention to formulating an integrated plan for 
the publication of international statistical yearbooks. 

The Commission endorses the plans for various 
international censuses in 1950, including the 1950 
population census and the proposed 1950 world census 
of agriculture, the importance of which is. stressed 
in the report. It reiterated its support of the 1950 
census of the Americas. These will be the first post- 
war censuses, and present plans suggest that more 
countries will take censuses in 1950 than has been the 
case in any other single year. Thus late statistics will 
be available for a good many countries. 

At its first session, the Commission established a 
Committee on Industrial Classification to formulate 
proposals for the adoption of an international standard 
classification of types of economic activity. 

The Committee was re-established at this session 
and, because of the close inter-relationships among 
classification of industries, occupation, products, com- 
modities, etc., as brought out in its report, was re- 
named the Committee on Statistical Classification. It 
will consider all kinds of classifications used for 
statistical purposes. 


This Committee’s report included a draft of a pro- 
posed international standard industrial classification, 
which the Commission decided to circulate to Mem- 
ber governments and specialized agencies. This classi- 
fication provides a standard framework for classifying 
and comparing statistics of all countries. Thus manu- 
facturing plants classified as automotive plants in one 
country will be similarly classified in other countries. 
Comments and criticisms should be returned to the 
Secretary-General by February 1, 1948, so that they 
may be reviewed by the Committee in consultation 
with a group of experts. At its third session, the 
Commission will consider the revised draft. 


Review of Work Program 


The Statistical Office is receiving a large number 
of requests from official sources for general purpose 
figures, such as those on population, national income, 
and total external trade of each country. Normally 
the statistical office requests the countries either to 
supply the statistics themselves, or to review estimates 
submitted. In some cases, however, the information 
is delayed, with the result that important statistics 
are missing from world tables. 

Every effort should be made, the Commission 
recommends, to widen the geographic coverage of 
the Statistical Office. Where reliable data is not avail- 
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able, but estimates can be made, the Commission pro- 
poses that the Statistical Office should procure or 
construct them and send them to the governments 
concerned for comment. 


The Commission approved the Secretariat’s plans 
for a national income publication, and also its efforts 
to revive the League’s statistical publications, inter- 
rupted by the war. 

To its Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling, 
the Commission suggested the possibility of a manual 
for use by national governments. The report noted 
a need for applying sampling methods to agricultural 
censuses and family budget inquiries, as well as popu- 
lation censuses and income statistics. 

The Commission recommends that the Secretariat 
continue collecting and analyzing existing statistics 
on transport in different countries with a view to 
appraising their comparability from time to time and 
from place to place. Ten miles, for example, might 
become a standard measure of freight traffic and 
would be calculated in the same way by all countries. 

To review systematically the statistical work done 
by various organizations and countries, the Com- 
mission established a Committee on Future Work. 
It will review the work, establish priorities, and make 
recommendations ot the Commission’s next session. 
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World Plans to Combat Disease 
WHO Interim Commission Maps Campaigns 


perens aggressive action to combat such world- 
wide public health menaces as tuberculosis, mal- 
aria, venereal diseases, and influenza was mapped out 
at the fourth session of the Interim Commission of 
the World Health Organization, which concluded its 
meetings at Geneva on September 13. 

The session, which commenced on August 30, also 
drew up plans for the first World Health Assembly, 
which is to be held in the western hemisphere, prob- 
ably next spring or summer. A budget to finance the 
1948 program was also adopted. 

Representatives of Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Egypt, France, India, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia attended the session. 

Because tuberculosis has assumed epidemic propor- 
tions in some countries, the Interim Commission 
decided to send small demonstration teams to coun- 
tries asking assistance in order to initiate intensive 
programs of “BGC” vaccination. “BGC” has been 
widely used in certain countries to prevent tubercu- 
losis, and it was agreed that information about it 
should be made available to all peoples desiring it. 


Use of Streptomycin 


A new antibiotic, streptomycin, is now used in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. The Interim Commission 
recognized that it is important to evaluate and stand- 
ardize the uses of this drug and agreed on an early 
conference of international experts with practical 
experience in the work. The next meeting of the Expert 
Committee on Tuberculosis was set for shortly after 
the fifth session of the WHO Interim Commission 
next year. 

A long-range anti-tuberculosis program to be pre- 
sented to the first World Health Assembly was defer- 
red until the fifth session. 

Sections of the Expert Committee on Malaria re- 
ported on new anti-malarials and DDT as “weapons 
of great practical value.”” WHO will publish the report 
so that all governments may receive the benefits of 
the research work done for WHO. The report stated 
that DDT at last offers a relatively cheap means of con- 
trolling this major disease menace. 

The Interim Commission agreed that the second 
meeting of the Expert Committee on Malaria should 
be held at Washington during May 1948, concurrently 
with the Fourth International Congresses on Malaria 
and on Tropical Medicine, so that other international 
figures might contribute information. 
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To prevent another world-wide influenza epidemic 
such as that of 1918-19, an International Influeng 
Centre in England was authorized. The offer, by Dr, 
Thomas Parran, to make available the U. S. National 
Institute of Health at Bethesda, Maryland, as a re. 
gional influenza laboratory was accepted. 

Regular testing of approved yellow fever vaccine 
was proposed as a question for the WHO Yellow Fever 
Panel to consider at the first meeting of the Panel, 
The Panel will be enlarged to include an expert from 
the U.S.S.R. 

An expert committee on venereal diseases, another 
for revision of existing sanitary conventions, and a 
third on habit-forming drugs will be set up in the 
near future. 

Because syphilis and gonorrhea have increased to 
alarming proportions during and after the Second 
World War, it is hoped that international experts on 
venereal diseases will be able to meet before the end 
of the year to plan a world-wide campaign. A report 
made to WHO said penicillin offered some countries 
“a future possibility in control of syphilis and gon- 
orrhea,” but the drug was not yet available in sufficient 
quantities to permit world-wide control. 

A new Expert Committee on International Epidemic 
Control will restudy existing international controls 
to prevent epidemics from spreading around the globe 
and will cope with the problem of disease control in 
connection with transportation developments by land, 
sea, and air. It was agreed that the world epidemio- 
logical situation had changed greatly since the signing 
of the Sanitary Conventions of 1903, 1912, and 1926. 
Members of the Expert Committee will be chosen 
purely for their technical qualifications irrespective of 
their nationality, but attention will be given to ir 
cluding countries particularly concerned with inter 
national communications. 


Draft texts for revising international sanitary con 
ventions covering the annual pilgrimage to Mecca of 
thousands of persons were noted by WHO. These 
revised regulations, which bring them up to date to 
cover modern air transport, were drafted under the 
guidance of WHO. Texts have been sent to govert- 
ments concerned for their study and comments. 

The Expert Committee on Habit-Forming Drugs will 
advise the United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 

The Interim Commission directed the Expert Com- 
mittee on Quarantine to consider during its first 
meeting, beginning on November 24 at Geneva, am 
international plan for disinfecting aircraft. 
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the Interim Commission,” said Dr. Stampar, “because 
we do not yet have the 26 ratifications by the United 
Nations which will make it possible to set up WHO as 
a permanent agency. 

“We have received replies from different govern- 
ments which encourage us very much,” he continued, 
“and I sincerely believe that, by autumn or the end 
of the year, our Constitution will come into force. I 
think we should do our best to prepare for WHO, 
which will be extremely important and very significant 
in the history of humanity and the United Nations.” 

Dr. Vinogradov commented that during two weeks 
of meetings the WHO Interim Commission had 
achieved “a very difficult, very intensive work of 
tremendous importance for the happiness of mankind. 

“The Soviet Government,” he added, “considers 
that the health of the people is of supreme importance 
and, as our great humanist Maxim Gorky has said, 
‘man constitutes the highest value for our country.’ 

“T assure the Interim Commission,” Dr. Vinogradov 
said, “that the Soviet Union will give all its strength 
to the promotion of the good health of mankind.” 

Dr. Evang stated that he believed the WHO Interim 
Commission session had done its part for world 
health and stability. He asked that representatives 
work in their own countries to bring WHO into exist- 
ence as quickly as possible so that the permanent 
agency may carry forward the work of the Interim 
Commission. 


Protests by the Government of India on the demands 
of the health authorities of Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
British Malaya that all smallpox vaccination certificates 
of travelers from India be signed either by a govern- 
mental or municipal medical officer were referred to 
this Expert Committee. 

WHO decided to call this problem to the attention of 
the first World Health Assembly and asked that a 
study be made in co-operation with other United 
Nations agencies. 

Plague, which has been an international medical 
problem for centuries, was placed on the agenda of 
the first World Health Assembly. 

The WHO Secretariat was instructed to carry on 
further studies of the adequacies of present and future 
supplies of insulin needed by persons suffering from 
diabetes. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, Executive Secretary of the 
Jaterim Commission, said he expected WHO to come 
into existence as a permanent organization in the first 
half of 1948. WHO was formed by the International 
Health Conference in New York City, where its Con- 
stitution was signed by 61 nations on July 22, 1946. 
Until 26 United Nations Members ratify the Constitu- 
tion, the activities of WHO are carried out by the 
Interim Commission. When the necessary ratifications 
are received—and so far fifteen United Nations Mem- 
bers and eight non-Members have ratified—WHO will 
call a World Health Assembly, which will become the 
permanent governing body. The organization will 
then become a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. 


CORRIGENDUM 
The annotation for Item 24 of the Provisional 
Agenda of the General Assembly, on page 348 of 


Budget for 1948 the last issue of the WEEKLY BULLETIN, should 


The Agency’s 1948 budget was set at $1,528,324 
for general expenses, and $1,500,000 for field services. 

Explaining these provisions at a press conference 
following the session, Dr. Chisholm said that field 
services funds, which he hoped to obtain from UNRRA, 
would be used for fellowships, medical missions to 
war-devastated countries, and grants to assist in build- 
ing up libraries hit by war-time conditions. 

The general fund, Dr. Chisholm said, includes 
$200,000 for convening the first World Health Assem- 
bly, which will set WHO up as a permanent agency 
after 26 United Nations Members have ratified the 
Constitution and the $160,000 contingency fund for 
unforeseen expenses. 

At the final plenary meeting Saturday night, the 
Chairman praised representatives of the fifteen coun- 
tries attending for their spirit of friendship and good 
will during the fortnight of meetings. Other expres- 
sions of good will and co-operation were heard from 
Dr. Nicolai Vinogradov (U.S.S.R.) and Dr. Karl 
Evang (Norway). 

“We met here under rather difficult conditions for 
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read as follows. (The line in italics was inad- 
vertently omitted.) 

24. Convocation of a General Confer- 
ence under Article 109 of the Charter to 
abolish the privilege of the veto: item sub- 
mitted by Argentina. 

Article 109 provides that a General Conference 
of the Members of the United Nations for the 
purpose of reviewing the Charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the General Assembly 
and by a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. This is different from the usual 
voting procedure in the Assembly, which, for 
decisions on important questions, is by a two- 
thirds majority of the members “present and 
voting.” 

Argentina proposes that a General Conference 
to abolish the privilege of the “veto” should 
begin its work three days after the General 
Assembly session ends. (See also Item 3 of 
the Supplementary List.) 





Atomic Energy Commission Approves Proposals 


Report Defines Functions and Powers of Control Agency 


_ Atomic ENercy CoMMIssion’s second report to 
the Security Council was approved by the Com- 
mission on September 11, after discussion at that meet- 
ing and on the previous day. Ten members of the 
Commission voted in favor of the report; the U.S.S.R. 
voted against it, and Poland abstained. 

The report contains specific proposals dealing with 
the functions and powers of an international agency 
for the control of atomic energy (see page 405) and 
indicates that further work of the Commission on 
other important matters will be based on these pro- 
posals and on the Commission’s first report, which 
wes submitted on December 31, 1946. 

In the view of the representative of Canada, General 
A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman of the Commission, 
these proposals, together with the general findings and 
recommendations of the first report, provide the essen- 
tial basis for the establishment of an effective system 
of control to ensure the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only, and to protect complying 
states against the hazards of violations and evasions. 
As indicated by the voting, his views were shared by 
the majority. 


U.S.S.R. Objections 

On the other hand, Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) 
expressed objection to both the first report and the 
second report, which he said were based on “the 
absolutely unsound United States proposals.” 

He considered that the fundamental defect was that 
they did not provide an urgent solution of the problem 
of prohibiting atomic weapons. Unless this problem 
were solved, it would be impossible to count on the 
successful establishment of international atomic energy 
control, he said. 

He objected, too, to the proposed transfer of plants 
for the production of atomic energy to the ownership 
or management of the international control organ, 
which he considered to be unnecessary for the organ- 
ization of international control and contrary to the 
principle of national sovereignty. He applied a similar 
argument to the proposal to give the international 
organ the right to license all construction and opera- 
tion of nationally owned plants. 

Mr. Gromyko believed that an adequate degree of 
control over production rates could be established 
through an appropriate system of quotas, a proposal 
which he declared had not been sufficiently studied by 
the Commission. 

He also favored control and inspection being applied 
simultaneously to all phases of production from the 
mine to the plant producing final atomic materials 
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immediately after the conclusion of an appropriate 
convention and the establishment of an international 
organ of control. 

While expressing readiness to discuss any new 
proposals, he declared that the proposals of the report 
were unacceptable, and must be rejected. 

Similar views were expressed by Prof. Ignacy Zlot- 
owski (POLAND), who, however, in order not to preju- 
dice the future work of the Commission, said he would 
abstain from voting at the present stage. 


Some Reservations 

Support for the report came from the other repre. 
sentatives, although several had detailed reservations. 

F. de Rose (FRANCE) for instance, thought that the 
right of the international agency directly to exploit 
chemical plants was open to criticism. A certain 
flexibility, where possible, should be left in the meas. 
ures which the agency should apply, he said. The 
agency might be left the responsibility of deciding in 
each case whether such a plant should be directly oper- 
ated or operated under license by the state in which 
it is situated. 

He thought, too, that in dealing with research there 
should not be any more lack of confidence than in 
dealing with industry. 

Furthermore, the ownership of materials and instal- 
lations by the agency would not be in itself a measure 
of security. It should be considered as the result of 
the measures of safeguard which have been recognized 
as necessary in order to ensure security. 

While recording acceptance of the report, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan (UNITED KincpoM) referred to some 
points on which his Government would like to see 
more work done, such as the definition of “dangerous 
quantities of material,” the implications of ownership, 
and the agency’s right to develop atomic weapons. 

The United States Government supports the report 
wholeheartedly, stated Frederick H. Osborn, who 
expressed the view that the U.S.S.R. proposals would 
accentuate, rather than prevent, national rivalries, 
“because national monopolies would be left untouched, 
subject only to an agency without real authority.” 

Pointing out that since January 1946 at least fifteen 
states have established national agencies as research 
and advisory bodies in the field of atomic energy, 
Colonel W. R. Hodgson (AusTRALIA) emphasized that 
the longer the delay in establishing an international 
agency, the more difficult it will be to resolve the 
problems of effective safeguards. 

Faris el-Khouri (Syr1a) also urged the speedy com 
pletion of a draft treaty to be ratified by the nations, 
and suggested the appointment of a sub-committee or 
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a committee of experts in order to prepare such a 
draft on the basis of the second report. 

In reply, the Chairman pointed out that the report 
itself indicates what further work must be covered 
before the Commission can proceed to a draft treaty 


or convention. 


Sacrifices of Sovereignty 

Several representatives referred to the sacrifices of 
sovereignty which the proposals contained in the report 
would entail, and expressed the view that such sacri- 
fices would be justified. 

Mr. de Rose’s remarks along this line were followed 
by Sir Alexander Cadogan’s statement that both 
majority and minority views contemplate a degree of 
world supervision unprecedented in the history of rela- 
tions between sovereign states. Only the majority view, 


however, “offers the conditions of security which 
would make possible the internationalization of the 
benefits to be derived from this new force.” 

Restrictions of national sovereignty, stated Fernand 
van Langenhove (BELcIUM), “cannot be too great 
when they are indispensable to world security in the 
utilization of new reserves of energy offered to the 
world.” 

Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Colom- 
bia, France, Syria, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States voted in favor of the report, and the 
U.S.S.R. against. Poland abstained. 

Before adjournment, the Chairman said that he 
proposed to keep in touch with the delegations, the 
Secretariat, and the situation in the General Assembly 
as it develops, with a view to resuming the Commis- 
sion’s meetings as soon as practicable. 


Second Report of the Atomic Energy Commission 


to the Security Council 


¥en second report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to the Security Council (Document AEC/26) 
covers the work of the Commission from January 1, 
1947, to September 10, 1947. It is an interim report 
to indicate the progress made since the first report was 
submitted on December 31, 1946 (see the WEEKLY 
BuLeTIN, vol. II, no. 1). 

The work had two principal aspects: discussion of 
the points of disagreement expressed by the U.S.S.R., 
and formulation of specific proposals by the Com- 
mission. 

The views of the Soviet Union were put forward 
either as amendments and additions to the first report 
of the Commission (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. II, 
no. 8) or as separate proposals submitted on June 11, 
1947, and based on international inspection of atomic 
facilities (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. III, no. 1). 

Discussion of the Soviet Union amendments did not 
lead the Commission to revise the general findings 
and recommendations of the first report. Furthermore, 
discuss'on of the Soviet proposals of June 11 led to 
the majority conclusion that those proposals and their 
explanations do not provide an adequate basis for the 
development of specific proposals for an effective 
system of international contro! of atomic energy. 

“It is evident, therefore,” states the introduction 
to the second report, “that these discussions have not 
led to a reconciliation of the views of the Soviet Union 
with those of the majority of the Commission on major 
points of principle.” 

The report explains that the Commission undertook 
the drafting of specific proposals dealing with the 
functions and powers of an international agency for 
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the control of atomic energy, which were evolved from 
the considerations advanced in the first report. 


Basic Principles 

These proposals give expression to certain basic 
principles, including: 

@ 1. Decisions concerning the production and use of 
atomic energy should not be left in the hands of 
nations. 

@ 2. Policies concerning the production. and use of 
atomic energy which substantially affect world security 
should be governed by principles established in the 
treaty or convention which the agency would be 
obligated to carry out. 

@ 3. Nations must undertake in the treaty or conven- 
tion to grant to the agency rights of inspection of any 
part of their territory, subject to appropriate pro- 
cedural requirements and limitations. 

In implementing these principles, the following basic 
measures are provided: 

(a) production quotas based on principles and 
policies specified in the treaty or convention; 

(b) ownership by the agency of nuclear fuel and 
source material; 

(c) ownership, management, and operation by 
the agency of dangerous facilities ; 

(d) licensing by the agency of non-dangerous 
facilities to be operated by nations; 

(e) inspection by the agency to prevent or detect 
clandestine activities. 

The introduction continues that the majority of the 
Commission concludes that the specific proposals of 
the second report which define the functions and 
powers of an international agency, taken together with 
the general findings and recommendations of the first 
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report, provide the essential basis for the establish- 
ment of an effective system of control to ensure the 
use of atomic energy only for peaceful purposes and 
to protect complying states against the hazards of vio- 
lations and evasions. 

In addition to the functions and powers of the 
international agency, other important matters are 
listed for discussion. These are the organization and 
administration of the agency, geographical location of 
dangerous activities and stockpiling, financial and 
budgetary organization, prohibitions and _ enforce- 
ment, and the stages of transition from the present 
situation to a system of international control. 

These are subjects which, in the opinion of the 
majority of the Commission, for the most part can be 
discussed effectively only in the framework of con- 
clusions reached with regard to the functions and 
powers of the international agency. Further work of 
the Commission on these matters, the introduction 
states, will be based on the specific proposals of the 
first and second report. 

“It is evident that, until unanimous agreement is 
reached on the functions and powers of the interna- 


CHRONOLOGY OF 
ATOMIC CONTROL PROPOSALS 


1946 
Jan. 24 —Atomic Energy Commission establish- 
ed by General Assembly. 


June 14—At Commission’s first meeting, Unit- 
ed States submits plan for control of 
atomic energy. 


June 19—U.S.S.R. submits proposition for out- 
.lawing atomic weapons. 


Dec. 14 —General Assembly urges expeditious 
fulfilment by Commission of _ its 
terms of reference. 


Dec. 31 —Commission submits first report to 
Security Council. 


1947 

Feb. 18 —Proposed amendments and additions 
to Commission’s first report tabled 
by U.S.S.R. before Security Council. 


Mar. 10 —Council transmits record of its. con- 
sideration of first report to Commis- 
sion, requests Commission to con- 
tinue its work and to submit a 
second report before next session of 
General Assembly. 


June 11—U.S.S.R. submits proposals for atom- 
ic control. 


Sept. 11—Commission submits second report 
to Security Council. 


tional agency, there will be limitations on the extent 
to which proposals on other topics . . . can be worked 
out in detail,” it continues. “Clearly, much remains tp 
be done before the final terms of a treaty or conven. 
tion can be drafted. The Commission intends to pro. 
ceed with the remaining topics in the summary and, 
at the same time, will continue its endeavors to clarify 
and resolve, where possible, the existing points of 
disagreement.” 


PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


One part of the report deals with operational and 
developmental functions of the international contro 
agency, and a general introduction to this part points 
out that, in studying these functions and the agency's 
relation to the planning, co-ordination, and direction 
of the production of nuclear fuels and of the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, the Commission 
deemed that the establishment of security was the 
paramount requirement to be fulfilled. 

Purpose of Control 

An attempt was therefore made to state the prin- 
ciples of a system of operative control which would 
have the following objectives: 

@ 1. to give the international control agency the means 
of preventing preparation for atomic warfare; 

@ 2. to lessen the possibility of one nation or group 
of nations achieving potential supremacy in the field 
of atomic energy; 

@ 3. to give warning to complying states of any 
breach of the treaty; 

@ 4. to dispel suspicious and false accusations. 

In working out the application of these principles, 
it was found necessary to study additional considera- 
tions of security which were not within the scope of the 
first report. Thus in some cases more comprehensive 
and stricter measures of control were provided for 
than those recommended in the first report, particu- 
larly with regard to certain phases of the production or 
use of atomic energy. 


Additional Considerations of Security 

On the one hand, the international control agency 
might have full powers to take any decisions relating 
to the planning, co-ordination, and direction of the 
development of atomic energy. On the other hand, the 
nations might be left free to develop their programs 
of production of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
on condition that the precautionary measures provided 
for in the first report were applied to each operation. 
An intermediate solution between these two extremes 
might also be adopted. 

It was considered that, in choosing between these 
policies, the elimination of national rivalries in the 
field of production, distribution, and’ stockpiling of 
nuclear fuels, and the determination of overall pro- 
duction rates are of paramount importance to security. 


Nature of Dangers 

The report stresses the fact that at present the science 
and technique of the production of nuclear fuel is far 
in advance of that of its use for peaceful purposes; 
nuclear fuels can be produced in quantities which far 
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exceed their present possible uses in medicine, re- 
search, and industry. 

Even now, reactors producing radioactive isotopes 
on a useful scale for application in research and in- 
dustry may involve “dangerous” quantities of key sub- 
stances or nuclear fuels. Development. work in connec- 
tion with power generation may also require a number 
of installations, each using “dangerous” quantities of 
material. The materials present in these installations 
could be readily utilized for military purposes. There- 
fore general security will depend largely on the pro- 
duction rate of these substances, on their distribution, 
and on their location. 

Mining 

Mining constitutes the first stage of production. If 
the right to decide on the rate of extraction were left 
in the hands of individual nations, there would be a 
risk that one country might retain reserves of ore in 
its soil or might deliberately accumulate stockpiles, 
to the disadvantage of others; or that a single country 
would acquire dangerous quantities of source material 
by purchase. 


Processing, Utilization Facilities 

It is essential, the report continues, to bring under 
international regulation decisions regarding the distri- 
bution, number, and type of facilities in which nuclear 
fuels are produced or utilized. A lack of balance in the 
location of these facilities would affect general security 
by introducing a corresponding lack of balance in 
military potentials. 


Dangers of Seizure 

A still more immediate danger would result from 
the initial advantage which might be gained by a 
nation or a group of nations through seizure of pro- 
duction facilitics or of stockpiles of these materials, 
particularly in the case of separated or purified 
nuclear fuel, since it would be possible to manufac- 
ture weapons from these materials with small facilities 
and slight additional effort. 

The seizure of stockpiles, production facilities, and 
facilities utilizing nuclear fuel will always be a danger 
of such magnitude that seizure should be recognized 
by all nations to mean that a most serious violation 
of the treaty has taken place and that the nation is 
about to embark on atomic warfare. 

It is of vital importance, the report stresses, that 
production facilities, facilities utilizing nuclear fuel, 
and stockpiles should be distributed among nations in 
such a way as to minimize the military advantage 
that their seizure would provide for a nation which 
has aggressive intentions. A well-planned distribution 
could not in itself prevent atomic war, but the objective 
should be to decrease the incentive for any one nation 
or group of nations to attempt to secure a military 
advantage by seizure. 


Conclusion 

_The dangers, however, were recognized as suffi- 
clenily great to warrant this conclusion: that, if the 
right to decide on the number and size of such facili- 
ties and on the size of the stockpiles of source material 
and nuclear fuel situated on their territory were left 
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to nations, the control measures provided for in the 
first report would not, if applied alone, eliminate the 
possibility of one nation or group of nations achieving 
potential military supremacy, or, through seizure, 
actual military supremacy. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE AGENCY 

The dangers attached to decisions regarding such 
matters being acknowledged, it follows that the right 
to take these decisions cannot be left in the hands of 
nations. It is therefore proposed that: 


@ 1. In addition to its duties in regard to the man- 
agement of facilities producing or utilizing nuclear 
fuels and in regard to the application of measures for 
safeguarding these fuels as provided in the first report, 
the international agency should have the duty of im- 
plementing the terms of the treaty or convention in re- 
spect to the production, distribution, and stockpiling 
of nuclear fuels and the distribution and utilization of 
dangerous facilities utilizing or producing nuclear 
fuels. . 

@ 2. The agency should have the duty of implementing 
the terms of the treaty or convention in respect of 
mining quotas and the transfer and processing of 
source material. 


Production Policy 

It is recommended, however, that the agency should 
not be authorized to define the policy to be pursued 
in the production and use of atomic energy, but that 
the principles governing this policy should be estab- 
lished by international agreement, and it should be the 
duty and responsibility of the agency to implement 
such an agreement. The disposition to be included ini- 
tially in the treaty or convention should make it 
mandatory for the agency to keep the production of 
nuclear fuel that is in a form suitable for ready con- 
version to weapon use, at the minimum required for 
efficient operating procedures necessitated by actual 
beneficial uses, including research and development. 


Reactors 

The agency should also have the duty of implement- 
ing the terms of the treaty or convention with respect 
to the type and location of reactors which fall within 
the category of dangerous facilities, the report states. 

When the technique of the industrial utilization of 
atomic power has been sufficiently developed, the 
international agency, within the limits imposed by 
security, should make power available on a fair and 
equitable basis to any nation which may require it. 

In the determination of the type and location of 
facilities, the agency will have power to determine 
distribution by nations in accordance with quotas, pro- 
visions, and principles set up in the treaty or conven- 
tion, whereas the location and type of any particular 
facility within a nation will be decided by the nation 
concerned in agreement with the agency. The agency’s 
rights pertaining to determining location within a 
nation will be limited to such specific factors pertain- 
ing to international security as may be specified in the 
treaty or convention. 
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Mining Policy 

The agency should also be prepared to provide the 
requirements for nuclear fuels. This is one of the con- 
siderations which should be taken into account in 
determining mining quotas. Here again, it is not 
thought that the agency should have an entirely free 
hand in the allocation of these quotas. It is not feasible 
to effect a strategic redistribution of uranium and 
thorium ores as they are found in nature. Hence, it is 
recommended that the treaty or convention should 
embody the principle that comparable national de- 
posits throughout the world should, insofar as prac- 
tical considerations permit, be depleted proportion- 


ately. 


Dangerous Activities or Facilities 

The report defines dangerous activities or facilities 
as those which are of military significance in the 
production of atomic weapons, and the word “danger- 
ous” is used in the sense of potentially dangerous to 
world security. 

Research and Development 

Because of the need for the agency to determine 
from time to time what are dangerous activities and 
facilities, and because of the necessity for it to know 
whether regeneration is possible, the agency should be 
given the power to conduct research and development 
work, the report states. In order to give security and 
to perform its task, the agency must have full scien- 
tific knowledge of all matters relating to atomic energy, 
not only of the results achieved, but also of all inno- 
vations as they occur. It must be able to recognize all 
clandestine operations, even though these may be of a 
new and unfamiliar character. 

Because it would be detrimental to all concerned. 
however, if private or national work on research and 
development should stop, the principle is proposed 
that national research and development activities 
should be limited in scope only insofar as is necessary 
for reasons of security. 

Nations or individuals should be forbidden to use 
nuclear fuel for the perfecting. production, or assembly 
of any atomic weapon, and should be forbidden to use 
dangerous quantities of nuclear fuel. All use of nuclear 
fuel in non-dangerous quantities should be subject to 
proper safeguards when necessary. 


Ownership 

Study since the first report was issued has estab- 
lished the necessity for international control and allo- 
cation of the quantities and locations of uranium and 
thorium which are to be separated from their place 
in nature, the time and place of the further processing 
and purification of source materials, and the size. use, 
and disposition of working stocks and stocks in transit. 

Without such comprehensive international control 
of the flow of source materials from the first point 
where they are capable of being diverted, there would 
be a serious risk of the diversion of source material 
or of the accumulation of stocks with a view to subse- 
quent diversion or seizure. 

The basic policies and provisions governing the 
exercise of this international control and direction 
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must be specified in the treaty or convention and 
implemented by the international agency. 

To administer these controls effectively the inter. 
national agency, acting as trustee for all the signatory 
nations jointly in accordance with the policies set 
forth in the treaty or convention, must be given indis 
putable control of the source materials promptly after 
their seperation from their natural deposits. Ownership 
of source material, nuclear fuel, and dangerous facili. 
ties must not be vested in the nation or any individual 
under the terms of the treaty or convention. 

It might seem to follow that such ownership must 
of necessity be attributed to the agency. On the other 
hand, the agency will be very closely controlled by the 
terms of the treaty or convention precisely in respect 
to those decisions which normally go with ownership, 
namely the rights of disposition. In other words, the 
agency would hold all dangerous materials and facili- 
ties in trust for the signatory states and would be 
responsible for ensuring that the provisions of the 
treaty or convention in regard to their disposition are 
executed. 

It is proposed that the agency should acquire owner. 
ship, for a price to be agreed, of source material from 
the time it is removed from its place of deposit in 
nature or, in the case of source material containing 
other important constituents, from the time those 
constituents have been extracted. The agency will not 
be permitted to sell these materials but could lease 
them for authorized uses. 

While vesting ownership in the agency, in the sense 
of a trust exercised on behalf of signatory states 
jointly, it was realized that the nations could not be 
expected to agree to give unlimited discretionary 
powers to an international agency. 

Later chapters of the report, therefore, set out in 
detail the provisions which are to govern the location, 
mining, production, distribution, and use of source 
material and nuclear fuel. as well as dangerous facili- 
ties. It would then be the duty and responsibility of the 
international agency to implement these provisions in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty or convention. 


Clandestine Activities 

Measures are also provided in the report to give the 
agency duties and powers in order to deter nations 
which might be tempted to conduct clandestine opera- 
lions, to seek out and to detect such clandestine activi- 
ties if a nation were to conduct them, and to dispel 
suspicions and false accusations. 

The exercise of the right, which the international 
agency must possess, of determining on the spot 
whether a nation is conducting clandestine prepare 
tions for atomic warfare, would be subject to various 
procedures, according to the nature of the territory or 
the building inspected, and these procedures would be 
designed to guarantee nations and individuals against 
abuses on the part of the agency and to conform, as 
far as possible, with national legal procedures. These 
procedures, the report states, will have to be consid 
ered from a juridical standpoint in order that they 
might be defined in legal terms capable of juridical 
interpretation. 
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